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journal, we give a view of the 
addition about to be made on 
the west side of Somerset House, 
in completion of the original 





design.* 

Somerset House, as we now see it, the work | 
of Sir William Chambers, was commenced in | 
1776, and was in progress more than fourteen | 
years, since, it appears by a report laid before | 
Parliament in 1790, that 334,703/. had been 
then expended, and that an additional sum of 
33,5002. was still wanting to complete the 
building. According to Mr. Brayley, in 
“ Britton’s Public Buildings of London,” 





structure, full half a million of money was 
ultimately expended upon it, and it was then 
ieft unfinished. The whole of the accounts, 
we may mention, have recently turned up, and 
will probably afford matter for publication. 
That Chambers was not more correct in his 
judgment as to the probable cost of the work 
than some architects of modern days, is proved 
by the circumstance that, in a report presented 
by him to the House of Commons, he said he 
thought, though there were difficulties which 
prevented accurate computation, that the cost 
certainly would not exceed 250,000/. What do 
we now care whether it cost a quarter of a 


the question affect the opinion we form of the 
building and its designer? Nothing. Nor 
will any ask a century hence, when contem- 
plating some of the buildings “ run up ” in our 
time (if they last so long), what these cost, 
or find in the small outlay, if they should 
ask, any reason for withholding condemnation. 
Prudence and circumstances must, of course, 
regulate expenditure. If we must have a 
building for a particular purpose, and have 
only a certain sum of money, the building 
must necessarily be just what we can get for 
that money. But those who build for the 
approbation of posterity must care nothing 
about the outlay: they must do their best so 
far as they go, and leave those who come 
after to finish it. Posterity will not ask, What 
did it cost ? 

The first Somerset House had its name 
from its founder, Edward Seymour, Duke of 
Somerset, known as the Protector. It was 
commenced about 1548, and was not finished 
in 1553, when he lost his head, partly because 
he had built sumptuous houses, “ leaving the 





King’s poore souldiers unpaid of their wages.” 


was made the residence of some of our queens. 
Anne of Denmark and her ladies appear to 
have had much fun there, appearing “ like so 
many sea nymphs or nereides.” The queen 
of Charles I. made it the head quarters of 
Roman Catholicism, and established there a 
convent of Capuchin friars. In 1642 the 
Parliament ordered “the images and monu- 
ments of idolatry in the chapel there to be 
demolished,” and the friars to be sent into 
France. Here died Inigo Jones; and during 
the occupation of the building by the wife of 
Charles IT. it became the reputed scene of the 
mysterious murder of Sir Edmund-Bury God- 
frey. In 1775 “Buckingham House” was 
settled on Queen Charlotte in lieu of Somerset 
House; and under an Act of Parliament the 
latter structure was taken down, and the pre- 
sent building erected to contain certain public 
offices. 

When we say that Somerset House is one 
of the finest structures of which the metropolis 
can boast, we scarcely give it the precedence it 
deserves. The admirable proportions and 
excellent details of the Strand front, the elegance 
of the open vestibule leading into the 
noble court-yard around which the offices are 
placed, the internal distribution, the river front, 
though not without objectionable points, and 
the decoration of the interior, have obtained 
for the architect the praise of those best 
qualified to judge. As a piece of masonry, it 
is unrivalled: the masks of river deities on 
the key-stones of the arches, by Carlini and 
Wilton, are admirably executed. 

Of course it was abused at the time. One 
Williams, under the name of Anthony Pasquin, 
published a clever but wholly disingenuous 
attack on the building, which is partly re- 
printed in Mr. Joseph Gwilt’s admirable 
edition of Chambers’s “Treatise on Civil Archi- 
tecture,” known to all our professional readers ; 
at all events it ought to be. The soundness 
of the charges may be judged of by two or 
three paragraphs. He says:— 


‘« This surprising, stupendous, and extraordinary 
heap of stones was called into order by the magic 
voice of that pine-apple of knighthood, Sir William 
Chambers, at the command of the great and sapient 
council of this realm in 1774. It occupies a space 
of 500 feet in depth and 800 feet in width, and is 
altogether a most astonishing assemblage of con- 
tradictory objects. The entrance, or atrium, is so 
unappropriate that it looks like the narrow mouth 
of economy, through which we grope our passage 
to the vast stomach of national ruin. The arcade 
is borrowed from the sfrada della dora grossa, at 
Turin.”’ 

‘* There is an unfortunate allusion to royalty. 
The entablatures of this vestibule are covered with 
cyphers, emblematic and appertaining to the King, 
Queen, and Prince of Wales. Surely no true sub- 
ject can approve of annexing the characters of 
cyphers to such august personages! If there is 
any novelty or genius evident in this sportiveness of 


fancy, it is so thoroughly republican and indecent, 


that it should immediately be effaced.’’ 
And again— 


‘* The names of the sculptors who were em- 
loyed in the decoration of the exterior, are Car- 


‘lini, Wilton, Geracci, Nollekens, and Bacon. I 


The design of the building has been attri-| 


have chronicled them as sculptors, not statuaries, 


‘buted to John of Padua, described in the time | as neither appears to have cut a figure in this busi- 


of Henry VIII. as “ Devizer of His Majesty’s 
Buildings.” In a folio of designs by John 
Thorpe, now in the Soane Museum, the first 
drawing is a ground plan of old Somerset 
House; but in what way Thorpe was con- 
nected with the building (if at all) does not 
appear. 

After the attainder of the Protector, 
Somerset House devolved to the Crown, and 








* See page 201. 


ness ! 


The smartness of the jeu d’esprit has saved 
it from the oblivion it deserved. 

The east wing of Somerset House was left 
incomplete by Chambers; but in 1829 the 
vacant space was filled up from the designs of 
Sir Robert Smirke with the buildings for King’s 
College. The west side, or that next Wel- 
lington-street, has remained unfinished till 
now, flanked by some ungainly brick dwelling- 





houses, springing out of a deep pit. In con- 
sequence of the consolidation of the Boards of 
Excise, Stamps and Taxes, &c. into one 
Board (the Inland Revenue), it became neces- 
sary to abandor the Excise Office, in Broad- 
street, City, and bring all the establishment 
under one roof at Somerset House; and Mr. 
James Pennethorne, the architect to the Board 
of Works, was directed to make designs for 
the completion. By the alteration proposed, a 
large annual saving will be effected, and the 
cost of the new buildings will be met by the 
sale of the old Excise Office, so that no ex- 
pense, we understand, will be incurred by she 
public for the completion of this side of 
Somerset House. 

The whole extent of the new front is 300 
feet. At the south end the new building is 
kept about 25 feet behind the river front, so 
that the uniformity of that front may not be 
interfered with. ll the details are to be 
copied exactly from existing parts of Somerset 
House; but the centre portion of the new 
front (which will not be seen from any point 
of view at the same time with the river front) 
has an attic, and the chamber-windows are 
heightened, to meet internal requirements. 

The sculptures, we are informed, will be 
placed in the hands of a first-rate man. 

The north wing projects about 55 feet ; the 
south wing about 48 feet; and there is a want 
of squareness in the arrangement of them 
produced by an adherence to the line of street 
(if the plan now before us be correct), the pro- 
bable ill effect of which may be usefully re- 
considered by the able architect engaged. It 
has been stated in some of the newspapers 
that in consequence of certain arrangements 
made by the present administration, the pro- 
posed addition will not be proceeded with. 
We cannot learn, however, that there is any 
reason to suppose that this is correct. Tenders 
for the execution of the south wing will be 
received this week, and others for the re- 
mainder of the building will speedily follow. 





OF THE MAINTENANCE AND RESTORA- 
TION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS, 
MORE PARTICULARLY IN REFERENCE TO THE 
ROYAL TOMBS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THE reparation of public monuments is a 
question mixed up with a variety of feelings of 
the highest importance, and influenced by 
deep-rooted prejudices, which, however, are 
entitled to our respect and consideration. It 
therefore becomes a subject deserving to be 
fully and dispassionately analysed, in order 
that we may be able to appreciate its bearings 
under every point of view. 

‘There is a class of the lovers of antiquity, 
—earnest, deep, and true—who think that 
as there is a pedantry in literature, so there 
may be also a pedantry in archeology and 
picturesqueness ; and to whom it appears that, 
in all this strife of antiquarian and artistic 
opinion, one great leading, it might be said, con- 
clusive, consideration, is entirely lost sight of, 
namely, the intention of the royal founders of 
these tombs. They would ask, what was the 
original aim and object of the erectors of these 
memorials of departed worth? Was it not to 
hand down the memory of the virtues and 
other qualities of the deceased ; to bring vividly 
before the people of each successive age the 
remembrance of former glory? A lesson to 
posterity, a testimony of pious duty? Was it 
tor perpetuity or for a century or two? If the 
latter, why were they so liberally and munifi- 
cently endowed for their maintenance and reli- 
gious observances? We must all admit the 
object of the royal founders to have been this, 
that the monuments should be maintained. Have 
wea right by neglect to permit this intention 
to lapse? We have not inherited these memo- 
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rials to ‘allow them to perish. What if, during | 
times of strife and revolution, the hand of vio- | 
lence has defaced and injured them,—ought we | 
not to repair the wanton destruction, and to| 
efface the memory of an act dishonouring to | 
humanity ? ; 

Let us fancy the shade of the mighty con- | 
queror of Agincourt, regarding with wonder | 
the mere fragment of his monument, once, 
raised with so much cost and magnificence, | 
and imagine his indignant reply, when ad- | 
dressed in the following terms. “Sire, you; 
have, by your noble character and deeds, ac- | 
quired a place in the affections and respect of 
Englishmen. Behold yourtomb! The stone 
is decayed,—yet could be easily and authenti- 
cally restored: the niches are without the 
groups with which they were once adorned, 
and rendered full of meaning; but we have 
artists of learning, who could, from the sub- 
jects still existing around the canopy, restore 
the sculptures with faithfulness and truth, 
although not the precise ones which once 
existed, for of them there is no fragment left. 
From authentic memorials we could restore 
the head and hands, and invest the wood block 
with its metal covering. We could restore the 
couchant dogs at your feet, and the angels. 
under your pillow. And once again, instead 
of the crumbling stone and the shapeless 
headless block, your tomb might be worthy 
England’s mighty sovereign, and the con-| 
queror of Agincourt. But the scrupulous! 
antiquarian, distrustful of an exact transcript | 
of what was once there, forbids the stone to. 
be restored, the statue to resume its parts, and | 
the tomb of their mighty monarch to be a’ 
decent memorial of thy noble worth !” 

Ate we not, then, called upon to respect the 
intention of the erectors of these noble memo- | 
rials? Most of the work that is required to) 
be done to the royal tombs in Westminster 
Abbey demands only a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, and no novelty of invention. 
The operation would to a degree be merely 
mechanical in the well-informed artisan, who, 
under the direction of the judicious architect 
of the Abbey would have only to copy 
with truthfulness and spirit the remains still 
spared. 

Is the genius of a Torrell better understood 
without the restoration of the sceptre and 
tabernacle work, and other accompaniments of 
the exquisite figure of Eleanor of Castile? 
Can the beauty of the design of the mosaic 
work of Peter of Rome be more easily appre- 
ciated by a few scanty fragments inlaid by his 
artisans—for he himself had possibly never laid 
a tessera—than when identically completed by 
English workmen? Queen Philippa has lost 
her fingers: does this add to her antiquarian | 
identity ? 

But there is this very important considera. | 
tion connected with the restoration of these | 
monuments, that, exclusive of the headless | 
block of Henry V. not one of the effigies re- | 
quires touching, excepting the hands of Phi-| 
lippa, already noticed. The main proof of 
identity as regards these monuments, is in the 
statue, not in the subordinate architectural 
accompaniments, Henry III. is perfect; so 
is Eleanor of Castile; so is Edward IIl.; 
Richard II. and his queen, Anne of Bohemia. 
Were all these statues disfigured, and their 
features mutilated, then might the propriety of 
restoration assume a more questionable shape. 
But when the mere mechanical portions, as it 
were, of the structure only require to be renamed 
on sufficiently well preserved remains, under the 
present architect of the dean and chapter, to 
whom the task would doubtless be entrusted 
there need be no great fear of losing the impress 
of fidelity and truth, uponwhich depends, I freely | 
admit, so much of the value and respect vd 
willingly accord to these precious monuments 





‘Theseus or the Ilissus of the 





ception be better indicated, if this splendid 


group had been left to our days without the 
arms which Bandinelli replaced, and one of 
the sons unrestored at his side? Would the 
Apollo Belvedere acquire more authenticity, 


‘and give more satisfaction to the mind of the 


beholder, were it without the left hand and 
part of the drapery, and the right hand sadly 
mutilated ? 

But, it may be asked, would you have the 
arthenon re- 
stored? Certainly not! In the one case, the 
question is as to the renewal of a hand, a foot, 
or an arm; and the mere mechanical restora- 
tion of these puts us at once in possession of 
the whole design. But in the other, the state 
of dilapidation is unhappily so complete, that 
the appreciation of their value is almost con- 
fined to the artist, and to those whose 
familiarity with the works of the ancients, and 
whose mature studies of antique art enable 
them to fill up the vast hiatus which time and 
wanton destruction have caus °d in these unap- 
proachable remains of the highest efforts of 
human genius. 

Architecture, on the contrary, is essentially, 
as Quatremere de Quincy justly observes, a 
work consisting of similar parts, which can by 
exact observation be identically copied and 
reproduced. Thus the angular column of the 
portico of the Pantheon of Rome, and the en- 
tablature above, have been restored ; the ordon- 
nance of the proportions preserved, and the 
mind enabled to value all the harmony of its 
eurithmy. Previously this was lost. The 
ruin was an abstraction. The parts were ad- 
mirable,—the whole unappreciable. Where is 


' the most zealous antiquary who would wish the 


return to the state of ruin? In fact, to 
restore is to preserve. Without this Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel might be a ruin, and its 
magic interior at this moment strewed with 
masses of its former grandeur, lying amidst 
grass and weeds, like the majestic piles of 
§. Bavon at S. Omer, the Chapel of Holyrood 
at Edinburgh, or the many abbey churches in 
England illustrated in the admirable work of 
Mr. E. Sharpe, of Lancaster. 

Vain would be the hope to revive all the 
splendour and the original state and dignity 
of these royal tombs. Decent preservation 
and repair, however, may help us to realise 
less imperfectly, less unsubstantially, the beau- 
tiful and perhaps matchless productions of a 
period still imperfectly known, little estimated, 
often misunderstood, and too many of whose 
admirable creations are unhappily irretrievably 
lost. Surely it is our duty to redeem from 
their present state of degradation, and save 
from absolute decay, these incomparable me- 
morials? Shall it be said that their value 
consists in their mutilations, and the absence 
of all their original harmony, proportion, and 
completeness, or in that perfect relation, that 
exquisite combination of all the parts, and that 
glorious integrity of the whole design which 
embodied the noble conception of the designer, 
and once rendered them fit receptacles for the 
ashes of the glorious dead whom it was their 
destiny to enshrine? 

_ But there is another collateral point of view 
in addition to their historical and religious 
claims, which renders the due repair of these 
tombs a matter of national importance. I 
would appeal on the ground of the educa- 
tional influences which a decent restoration of 
the tombs would have upon the public mind. 
The process of reintegration would create a 
school of skilled artists in glass mosaics, 
metal work, and enamel. We are now satis- 
fied with confining enamelling to the smallest 
trinkets, as a brooch or a ring, while, four or 
five hundred years ago, it was profusel 

lavished on the reliquaries and tombs, ot 
appears on the coronets once set with jewels, 


of England’s past worth. Surely the cr i igni 
—Rensnearanl um-/on the ensigns of dignity, on the coats of 
g al is not to be more honoured than | arms, and even once existed on the incised 


the glory of art-thought with which it was once | brass slabs let into the pavement. And should 


invested. i 

i : | we not gain another source of brilli 
BE anf preg bas Sa — a ager ea Tation by the revival of the glass eek in al 
ae some poate eee A ~ pve varied contour and sparkling tones of 


de Medici have destroyed the beauty of the colour? The visitors would then be able to 


é ter into the spirit of th os : 
queen of love? Would the Laocoon’ spirit of the original design. 
appear more touching, and the i — There would be a magnificence of conception 


and brilliancy of effect, that would instruct 





and elevate the mind of the obseryer 0 
nobles and our gentry would entertain a higher 
respect for the arts of past times, and seek . 
apply them in the execution of other a 
ments in the like manner. A richer 409 
might arise—a greater love for the more dae 
rately finished detail. By the Testoration of 
the paintings on the canopies—no impostible 
work with the authentic materials we have noy 
at command to guide us—we should under 
stand more of the pictorial art of those times 
and learn to love chain simplicity, dignity, ang 
grace, enriched by glowing tints and varies 
rare | iking fi 
ere is one striking fact conn 1 

the state of decay and Silapidation in ont 
the monuments in Westminster Abbey wel 
worthy remark. The disfigurement in the 
greater number, whether from fracture of the 
parts or disintegration of the material, doe 
not date beyond a century and a half. Wher 
the tomb of Philippa was recently cleared of 
some rough construction, in which it was jp. 
closed about 150 years since, a portion of the 
Purbeck marble was there found entire, which 
where exposed, had perished. Careful and 
trustworthy chroniclers of the Abbey of the 
time of Charles II. deseribe tombs which do 
not now exist. An old print shows the monx 
ment of John of Eltham in S. Edmund’s 
Chapel, as it then remained, with its lofty 
stone canopy, gables, and finials complete, 
All these parts of the superstructure were, 
according to Brayley, removed only filty years 
since by Dean Pearce. By the advice, as I am 
informed, of the late Sir Francis Chantrey, the 
ornamental iron-work, coeval with the tombs, 
was removed, under the idea that it afforded 
facility of reaching and destroying the carved 
work, Within the memory of many, the 
canopy of the superb memorial of Aymer de 
Valance was in pieces, lying in the Islip 
Chapel ; and in Neale’s view it is represented 
much dilapidated, and has been since restored, 
According to all accounts, the coronation of 
George IV.—not to mention more recent like 
ceremonials (and on such occasion the archi- 
tect of the Abbey is superseded by the officials 
of the Board of Works)—was the cause of 
frightful devastations, never since made good, 
Mischief and robbery, then, have done their 
worst, in modern time, to the valuable, and his- 
torical, and royal mementoes, but the needful 
works which, at the present propitious period, 
might restore them to a decent state of preser- 
vation, and call back their historic worth to the 
student and visitor of the present day, is denied 
by the timid, not the enlightened antiquarian, 
and by the musings and ruinous tendencies of 
the visionary lover of the picturesque. 

I would then venture to suggest, that, in 
order to afford every safeguard to a matter 
connected with the Crown, a royal commission 
should issue, addressed to a member of th 
royal family, to the proper ecclesiastical author'- 
ties, and to men well versed in the arts of the 
medieval times, learned in the antique, sober- 
minded, intelligent as artists, skilful in the 
mechanical workings and processes of those 
periods. 

Could we call in question the ultimate deci- 
sion of such atribunal, appointed for the main- 
tenance and due reparation of the royal tombs, 
with proper regard for the authenticity of each 
detail, the period of the style of art, and the 
authority of contemporaneous memorials? 

To carry this into effect properly it would 
be requisite that drawings should be taken of 
every tomb and casts of the parts. But not 
of all at once, for this would occupy so long ? 
time, that the impression of the subject upo? 
the public might be evaporated, the cost 
might be considerable, without one substan 
step taken in the work of repair—without one 
tomb having been rescued from its crumbling 
state to show in it the efficiency of the opera 
tions proposed. A ; 

Let us then resume the principles, which 
we have just considered, in the following sum- 
mary or canons of repair and restoration :— 


That a commission do issue from ~ yongea for 
the maintenance and due reparation } 
tombs, presided over by one of the Royal Family, 
and composed of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 





Bishop of London, the Dean of Westminster, on 
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of the Secretaries of State, the Chief Commissioner 
of the Woods and Forest, of the Presidents of the 
Royal Academy, of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and Society of Antiquaries, together 
with such other intelligent and experienced archi- 
tects, painters, sculptors, and antiquaries as the 
Sovereign may consider well versed and learned in 
the history, arts, and antiquities of the country, 

That no restoration of any monument be com- 
menced until drawings have been made of its actual 
state, casts taken of the portions connected with 
those parts intended to be restored, and detailed 
jllustrations have been prepared of the monument, 
as proposed to be repaired or renewed, 

That no work be proceeded with until all the 
drawings for the restoration have been approved by 
the commissioners, and have received the assent of 
the Crown by the sign manual. 

That no departure be hazarded from the authentic 
and historic authority of the precious original. 

That as regards the effigies of the Royal deceased, 
no feature be renewed from fancy, but only restored 
on the authority of the most unquestionable existing 
likeness of the individual personage. 

That limbs or the extremities or minor parts may 
be restored, due regard being had to the character 
of the rest of the statue. 

That architectural details may be restored from 
existing remains on the same monument, or from 
like parts, or other similar works of the same period. 

That no entire renovation of a feature of the 
countenance of the effigy or part of the architecture 
should take place, for which there is no authority in 
the same monument, unless there be an authentic 
description or other memorial of the ancient times 
relating thereto. 

That no restoration should vary from the parts 
still extant, either for the sake of greater (presumed) 
correctness of arrangement, or more (supposed) 
purity of design or detail. 

That none of the work should be designed, di- 
rected, or executed, except by those who are men of 
established reputation, who have already done like 
works, and are thoroughly acquainted with the 
character and period of the monument to be re- 
stored. 

With such safeguards, we surely guarantee 
the identity of these Royal and National 
monuments with their original conception. I 
would not, I dare not, ask for perfect renova- 
tion. I claim only decent repair ; and that we 
may cast from ourselves the reproach to which 
we have too long been liable, from the wanton 
and wilful neglect—I may say destruction— 
pf this sacred inheritance, whose actual state is 
dishonouring to the nation and to the times in 
which we live. T. L. DonALpson, 

































At a meeting of the Institute of Architects, 
bn the 22nd inst. the consideration of this 
subject was renewed, and it was ultimately 
‘resolved unanimously, “That the Council be 
requested to draw up a humble address, to be 
resented to the Queen, praying that her | 
Majesty will be pleased to appoint a com- | 
mission, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the dilapidated condition of the 
Royal tombs in Westminster Abbey, with a 
view to the adoption of such measures as may | 
be proper for the preservation and perpetuation | 
of these important national monuments ; and | 


| 


that the seal of the Institute be fixed thereto.” | 











THE NEW DOCKS AT GREAT GRIMSBY, | 
LINCOLNSHIRE. | 

Grimspy, situated near the mouth of the 
Humber, on its south bank, was from a very | 
early date a port of great consideration, being | 
even in the time of Edward III. of suffi-| 
cient importance to be called upon to furnish | 
that monarch with eleven vessels and 170} 


THE BUILDER. 
inland about a mile southward from the sea, a 
canal being cut through the foreshore to the 
entrance ; but this, from the local peculiarities 
of the Humber, and the deposit brought down 
by its waters, was liable to be silted up, so 
that at certain times of the tide access to this 
dock was almost impossible, and at all times it 
was found to be very inconvenient, especially for 
larger vessels, This was the state of things 
previous to the commencement of the present 
works, and for a long time the trade of 
Grimsby had been on the decline, partly from 
the causes before mentioned, but principally 
from the fact, that it had not, at so early a 
period as other places, the advantages of im- 
proved means of inland transit. When, how- 
ever, railway communication began to be ex- 
tended into Lincolnshire, when Grimsby was 
pat in connection with London, and the 
southern and south-eastern counties gene- 
rally, by means of the Great Northern and 
East Lincolnshire Railways, when it was 
linked with the vast manufacturing districts of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire by means of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way, no wonder that the directors of the latter 
company should have had their attention 
drawn to, and have perceived the great natural 
facilities and opportunities for making Grimsby 
a large “ water terminus,” as it has been aptly 
termed, to these railways. ‘They purchased 
the old docks and works, but feeling the total 
inadequacy of these to carry on the trade they 
hoped to re-establish here, it having been tem- 
porarily drawn away by the artificial appliance 
offered elsewhere, they determined on carrying 
out the extensive works now nearly completed, 
which, beginning where the old works left off, 
at high water mark, extend for a distance of 
about five-eighthsof a mile seaward, and inclose 
a space of nearly 140 acres, reclaimed from 
the foreshore, and over which the water of the 
ocean lately swept: one-third of this is re- 
served for the Crown. The artificial defences 
surrounding this enclosure consist of a wall of 


chalk-stone rubble, backed by a puddle bank, | 


and faced with piles on the west side ; and on 
the east, of an embankment of chalk stone, 
and a wall of the same material, separated by a 
puddle bank. Between these and opposite to 
the entrance locks, a coffer-dam, 1,500 feet in 


| length, forming the arc of a circle, the versed 
sine of which is 200 feet, composed of three | 
rows of whole timber piling, was constructed. | 
This required to be entirely self-supporting, and | 


as it was situate inavery exposed position, subject 


to violent and severe storms, it is satisfactory 
to record that it has most efficiently answered 
its purpose, and fully justified the encomiums 


to a daily rise of tide of 25 feet, and frequently | ‘ ‘ proxur . 
of this undertaking, which it is expected will 


be partially opened by the middle of May for 
|traffic, the contractors, Messrs. Hutchings, 








! 
| quarters of a mile of quay, built on arches, on 
| which eventually extensive warehouses will be 
constructed, a beginning having been already 
made by the company. On these quays rail- 
ways are to be laid, so that it will be possible 
_to load and unload from the shipping to the 
|rail without intermediate carriage or labour. 
_ In front of the locks there will be a tidal basin 
|of about 20 acres in extent, surrounded and 
| protected by timber jetties within which vessels 
may ride in safety when they cannot enter the 
dock, or at which they may land passengers 
when they do not require to do so; the east 
horn being already nearly finished. All the 
timber intended for permanent purposes has 
been submitted to a preservative operation,— 
the injection of hot oil of tar under atmos- 
pheric exhaustion. 
A very conspicuous object on the works is a 
lofty and graceful tower of red brick, raised to a 
| height of 230 feet, about 30 feet square atits base: 
this is for the purpose of accumulating a store 
_of water for giving motion to one of Mr. W. G. 
Armstrong’s beautiful water-pressure machines 
for opening and shutting the lock gates, and 
_ to be otherwise employed in the relief of a vast 
amount of labour. It is the intention to raise 
| this tower above the tank another 70 feet, to 
, Serve either as a landmark or lighthouse. 

To give an idea of the amount of material 
consumed in this large undertaking in the 
| docks alone, we may mention that there 
,were used from 400,000 te 500,000 cubic 
jfeet of Ashlar, mostly from the Anston 
quarry, as used at the new Parliament 
| Houses ; 250,000 cubic yards of rubble; 
380,000 cubic yards of chalk ; 40,000 tons of 
| blue lias from Lyme Regis, and that there were 
| 1,000,000 cubic yards of excavation. All this 

was said to be in sight, but what was out it 
| was utterly impossible to say: the only thing 
| kept any registry of was the timber, and under 
| the quay walls, lock bottoms, &c. the piles, if 
| placed end to end, would measure 75 miles, 
_and the timber laid on the pile heads, 40 miles, 
in all, 115 miles of timber, 12 inches square. 
The total cost of the docks will be about 
750,000/. The works were designed by Mr. 
James M. Rendel, president of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, and have been carried out 
under his direction, as engineer-in-chief, by 
the resident, Mr. Adam Smith: they were 
/commenced in the spring of 1846, and in the 
month of April, 1849, H.R.H. Prince Albert 
laid the first stone, a large block of “ Bramley 
fall,” weighing 11 tons, with great ceremony. 

To commemorate the proximate completion 


} 


which Sir William Cubitt once passed upon it, | Brown, and Wright, who have been engaged 
that “it was the longest, the strongest, the upon them for the last three years, and by 


deepest, and the soundest work of the kind he 
had ever seen.” It took in its erection above 
60,000 piles, averaging from 75 to 45 feet long: 
it was taken too bythe present contractors atthe 
sum of 40,0007. It was originally intended to 
have had but one entrance to these docks, but 


| whom the work has been done in a very satis- 
| factory manner, entertained the chairman and 


directors of the company, and a very large 
party of scientific—and unscientific—gentle- 


| men, numbering about 350, under a tent, erected 
'in the bottom of the large dock, with profuse 


Government, before giving their sanction to liberality, special trains being engaged for the 
he scheme, acting under the advice of the conveyance of their guests from London and 


t 
Admiralty, required an undertaking that the 
entrance should be of sufficient size to admit 


‘Manchester. The visitors from London left 


about eight o'clock in the morning, travelled 


of the passage of the largest steamer in the |some 156 miles, spent seven hours at Great 


Navy. Th ny’s engineer there- | ; 
ae ee my “ found themselves again at London, an hour 


‘later than they should have been but for some 


that there should be 
two locks, one 300 feet long by 70 feet 
wide, and the other 200 feet long by 45 
feet wide, for ships of ordinary burthen ; 


upon recommended 


Grimsby, returned the same distance, and 


trifling mishap, about twelve, thanks to the 
Great Northern and East Lincolnshire Rail- 


mariners for his armament against Calais. | by which means the loss of water which would Ways; a striking contrast to the state of things 


The gradual blocking up of the harbour by! 
the accumulation of mud and sand led to the 


decay of the port until it was renovated by the | considered that the basin is not tidal, but sup- | 


exertions of some of the neighbouring landed | 
proprietors about the beginning of the present | 
century, who, impressed with its applicability | 
from its sheltered position, being protected | 
from the storms of the German Ocean by the | 
Spurn Point promontory, and having a fine 
Toadstead, affording a safe and convenient an- 

chorage for ships at all times, besides its good 
natural harbour, desired to restore it to “4 
former consequence, and establish there an | 
Hr ys for a large export and import trade | 
with the Baltic and other parts of Northern 

Europe. A dock was constructed, extending | 


have ensued from using the larger one on all 
occasions was provided against. When it is 


plied by the fresh water which is gathered from 
the hills, &c. in the neighbourhood, to prevent 
that deposit of silt to which all tidal harbours 
are liable, the judiciousness of this recom- 
mendation will be readily admitted: this obli- 
gation on the part of the Admiralty entailed 
an extra outlay of about 50,000/, on the 
company. 

The basin, or float, to which these locks 
give access, for twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four, to the largest war steamer, and for 
twenty to ships of lesser dimensions, is rather 
more than 25 acres in extent, bounded by three 


/at no earlier a date than 1816, when some 
| personal luggage sent from Grimsby by smack, 


the then only means of conveyance, was 
en route for the metropolis eight days ! 
We cordially wish success to Great Grimsby. 








BrapsHaw’s Rattway Guipe.—An im- 
provement has been made in “ Bradshaw’s 
Sixpenny Railway Guide” for the current 
month. The figures in red ink on the map, 
annexed to the various lines, refer to the pages 
of the book, thus affording the traveller the 
means of obtaining the information requisite 
for his journey, and furnishing him at a single 





glance with the shortest route he can take. 
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THE BUILDER. [Maron 27, 1859 
he of the extraordinary assemy. 
the appearance i 
of ruins here found exceeds the power"? 
scription ; and though it may not be |; 
the fact (as stated by Denon), that the Frene 
army, on first getting sight of the Mysteriong 
piles, halted of their own accord, and with One 
spontaneous movement cla their hands — 
the story oy gives a feeble notion of th 
effect produced on all who approach the bn, 
Amongst te posieal ruins must be mey 
tioned Luxor and Carnak, of which you hay, 
seen numerous views. The entrance to tie 
temple of Luxor is through a propylon 
gateway (which is a distinguishing feature in 
— architecture) 200 feet wide, and even 
t this time nearly 60feet high above the presen: 
level. Before it stood two fine obelisks of rej 
granite covered with hieroglyphics, one of whic 
is now, as you know, in the beautiful Place de |; 




















oie f Se SSS ‘J. PY wo Concorde, in Paris. At the northern end j 
BS OS PAN ax = Sg SE me Us AD was connected with one of the temples 
7 RSS AN “HISTORY JN BRICK Spoke "esd {| | Carnak by an avenue more thana mile in lengti, 


i 


CODOWIAOw 


lined with sphinxes, which may serve to gir. 
some idea of the scale of magnificence which 
prevailed. 

The great temple at Carnak is of enormoy 
size: the gateway is 360 feet long and 143 
feet high. It has a hall with 130 pillars 11 feet 
in diameter, which occupies an area of 57,62) 
square feet! It requires consideration and 
comparison to enable us to comprehend the 
vastness of these structures: it may assist you 
if I say that this is nearly four times the ara 
of Westminster Hall: one of the stones in 
the temple is 41 feet long. The propylon in 
front of an Egyptian temple consists of two dis. 
tinct pyramidal moles connected by a door- 
way formed between them. The term“ hun- 
dred-gated” probably referred to these pro- 
pylea rather than to gates in the city-wall. 

The propyleum of the temple at Edfou is 
altogether 226 feet wide, and 114 feet high, 
covered with boldly sculptured figures. Its 
mass and strength are so enormous, so dis- 
proportioned to its purpose, that we can hardly 


eee “ 





LETTERS TO 


EMBODYING 


A Popular Sketeh of the Wistory of Architecture, 
a THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED* 
—oliglnerad 
talked of, but the whole is matter of specula- 


tion. The sand has been cleared away from a 
portion of the figure, but much of it is still | 


A DAps, 


Py vear Sorillah : 


Since you assure me that I did not say a) 
word toe much about the Great Pyramid in| 


“gee : buried, 
my last communication, and repudiate the | . this “eons 
necessity of “ putting a trimming” to such | I may remind you here, that the sand 


. | played a preservative part in Egypt, and has 
regina oe yr. — a hone a | saved for future investigators much that would 


re -_ | otherwise have disappeared,—like the white- 
for the supposition), I shall add to those parti- | a ‘ ee 
culars a sketch of the entrance to the Pyramid wash in medizval works, as we shall see here- 


a jafter,—if your patience last long enough. 
(fig. 11), which is formed on the north face, and | 9° : ; oor 
is on the level of the 15th step from the founda- | Miss Martineau says, in her “ Eastern Life, ft, | 
tion, about 47 feet from the ground. I do this). If I were to have the choice of a fairy gut, | 
merely to draw your attention to the shape of |‘ should be like none of the many things I) 314 considering it an abuse of solidity. 
the arch, if it may be called so, by which the ny mgt ge pee i press for | Still as this error, if it be one, has been the 
weight above is thrown off the opening. It SUCH Occasions. it wou a | ee preserving it for our study, it would 


consists simply of inclined stones leaning one | Soom fan, —— — without ae a % _be ungrateful to condemn it. 

against the other, forming a triangle,—an arch | hich be ” ‘h —) sw (Eee : * Whe ¢| The temple is now the site of an Arab set. 
of straight sides,—and if you turn back to the | YC ‘anak pean . a P * O at | tlement (like many other of the ruined build- 
small section in my last letter (fig. 7) you will; * SCeMe Would De laid open to them! Une 


i i ver with huts, 
see that the “ King’s Chamber” is covered in statue and sarcophagus, brought from Mem- | ings there), and is plastered o 
a similar way. I am desirous to show you the | 


: ‘ | whi pear wallows’ nests against 2 
phis, was buried 130 feet below the mound | which ap - 2 . a 
coincidences in the architecture of various | 


surface. Who knows but that the greater part | — «Se a a tae 
nations,—the connection and progress, in fact, | Of ld Memphis, and of other glorious cities, 
with ane dennanin in. eel iste 3 | lies almost unharmed under the sand! Who} “ For time hath not rebuilt them, but upreared 
rchitecture from the ; : ie dwell their shattered site 

first to the last,—and we shall see by-and-by the | ©2" 8@Y what armies of sphinxes, what senti- Poo wellings on eS cad tei te 
recurrence of this triangular arch in the early | = of colossi — > te oe me pee . ma” a 

, | the river, or come forth from the hill sides o ” A -scatter’d ligh 
. _ - other peoples. eo when the cloud of sand has been — ed pet ae pe venish’d eieht? 
| wafted away ! hicks . ree 
| All will be discovered in good time: we are One of rpg ae ge tee of Egy spi br 4 
| not yet ready for it: it is desirable we should ture which I woul hich i the temples 
_ be farther advanced in our power of interpre- oe pepe oat aan roe gee bright light is 
| tation before the sand be wholly blown away. ™2¢ Bateways. Pin b a une de endber st 
| But, in truth, it will need a high wind to do it, | Y°TY striking. whey scr di a other cba- 

begin when it may. the angles of all their buildings = = ie 
Amongst the colossal works executed by the | "acteristic, and rey a “ai at wand ‘hot 
| Egyptians, the Labyrinth seems to have been the early hut, where perpendic ed the frame 
|one of the most extraordinary. Herodotus zontal canes, seagate ar ae says that 
| says the pyramids were inferior to it, and that | WOTk. Diodorus y vel — ras Ear 
it surpassed both in workmanship and expense | 8°™® of the earliest dwellings’o 

all the works of Greece. It contained 1,500 


tians were formed of reeds and canes. /0 
| apartments above-ground, and as many below. ‘the view of the Temple of Dendera 








which 

) i ication, bo’ 
_(Euterpe.) Those above-ground he saw ; and 2ccompanied my last communication, 5° 
pronounced them among the greatest efforts of | ‘hese features will be pe ye You may wall 
industry and art. “The ceilings and walls,” | them, too, in the front of the Eayp tunately 
he says, “ were all of marble, the latter richly Piccadilly, one of the few attempts, ee haneta> 
adorned with the finest sculpture; and |‘ putup imitations of Egyptian arc 
around each court were numerous pillars |'% London. 





And what is that sculptured mass at the foot 
of the pyramid? Itis The Sphinz, which has 
there kept watch some thousands of years. 
This extraordinary monument was 125 feet 
long: the legs extended 50 feet. There was 
a temple between the legs, and another in the 
paw, the whole sculptured out of the living 
rock. he history of it is lost in obscurity. 
Some have attributed it to Cheops, and expect 
that his tomb might be found beneath it- 
others to Thotmes IJI. at the date of the 
Exodus, A subterranean communication be- 
tween the sphinx and the pyramid has been 











* No. IV, see pp. 100, 133, and 160, 


of the same material, highly polished.” It is 


supposed to have been a sepulchre. Strabo 
describes winding passages in it so artfully 


contrived that it was impossible to enter an 
one of the palaces, or to leave it when entere 


At the end of the Egyptian gallery, in the 
British Museum, we have an example of ’ 
common form of columns in Egypt, and whic 
would seem to have had its origin in the repre 
sentation in stone of the shape taken by * 


without a guide: and recent discoveries tend | bundle of reeds tied together at a short dis- 


to prove the general correctness of the ac- 
counts. As Byron says,— 


“So much for monuments that have forgotten 
Their very records.’’ 


It is in Thebes, the hundred-gated,—the city | Se 


of giants, as it has been termed,—that wefindthe 


most striking and genuine specimens of - 
tian art, “ ~~ 


All travellers concur in stating, that 


tance from the top, and acted on by a er 
incumbent weight. Fig. 12, is a sketch 0 ‘ 
I have also introduced a sketch of the y 
quoted grotto or tomb at Beni-Hassan ( 4, 
13), supposed to Le as old as the rom. 
sostris. I shall not point out now ” 
likeness to the Doric of the Greeks, not . 
fected by them till many centuries after ¢ 

grotto was excavated, as this 





will be more, 
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sefully referred to when speaking of Greek | the destruction of a village‘to make way for it. 


: | i} 
ei au 


Fig. 12. 


Eight hundred men were occupied for three 

Some of the| months in bringing it down tothe Nile. It 
earliest retreats in | was conveyed across the Mediterranean, and de- 
Egypt (indepen-| posited in Paris December, 1833. A pedestal 
dently of huts of; was formed for it; an inclined plane built ; 
reeds, just now | 300 artillerymen with five capstans pulled it up 


referred to), were | the incline by a clever arrangement of ten, 
It was pulled upright in | 
living rock; and two hours and a half, in October, 1836, and the | 


excavated 





in the | masts, 70 feet high. 


the influence of} king and all the people went to see it done. 
this type is to be, M. Lebas was “decorated,” and received 
tracedintheirother various appointments. He had the honour 
works, though, also of being caricatured as a rope-dancer, with 
strange to say, the obelisk under his arm! 

some of their ex-| 
cavations are in end to the other, with similarly gigantic monu- 
imitation of con- | ments, so that efforts such as I have alluded 


structed build-|to must have been of constant occurrence. | 


ings. Lower Nubia Pliny speaks of raising one, when Rhamses 
(which may be|caused his own son to be bound on the 
considered for our top of it to make the workmen careful. 
purpose as part The colossal figure of Rhamses at the 
of Egypt) contains, Memnonium weighed 886 tons!! 
two very extraor- | was conveyed 120 miles overland. 
dinary examples of obelisk weighs only 250 tons. 


The Luxor 


front of the smaller Often they drove wedges of wood, where they 
of the two is 91 | wished separation to be made, and then satu- 


feet long. There rated them with water: the wood in swelling 


are six colossal split the rock. In attempting to cut a 
figures on each | block of Egyptian granite, our best steel tools 
side of the door-/are turned; thus the greatest difficulty was 
way, which are 30 found in cutting into the Luxor obelisk when 
feet high. The) in Paris. 

depthgf the exca- | 
vation is 76 feet. were profusely adorned with paintings exter- 
The front is pro-|nally and internally. The columns and en- 


fuselycoveredwith tablatures were painted, and the colours re-| 
hieroglyphics, containing, amongst others, the main, in many instances, fresh as when first | 


mame and title of Rhamses the Great, the executed. 


Sesostris of Herodotus. 
emaining in Thebes are ascribed to his reign. which still exist cannot fail to astonish every | 
It is quite possible that the temple in question | inquirer. Enormous remains are to be found | 
may simply have been completed by him, as on their original site; more lie buried in| 
it has the characteristics of an earlier period of the sand; much has been used for modern | 


The oldest buildings | 


time than those believed to have been erected | constructions ; and yet every large repository 


Fic. 13.—TOMB O 


F BENI-HASSAN. 


In the sculptured front of this excavated mere de Quincy, because the people were 
temple we may observe the general character unequal to greater perfection, but because the 
of the propylea. The larger temple contains | first efforts of imitation became objects of 


oe, ’ : } 
| France, contains numerous relics from this 


extraordinary land,—this country of mystery. | 
In the British Museum the collection is of | 


great interest, as you well know. 


tecture—massiveness, simplicity, and grandeur 
—may be ascribed conjointly to the influence 
exerted by their excavated structures, the 
|materials at hand, the nature of the country 
which, from its scale, required corresponding 
size in any monument which was intended to 





| the policy of their religious rulers, who sought 
| by mysterious grandeur to overawe and in- 
fluence their votaries. 


succeeding works; and in none more so than 
in Egypt, where so many of them were con- 
ventional,—religiously symbolical,—and _ re- 
mained stationary, not so much, says Quatre- 





Now Egypt was actually covered, from one 


And this | 


To detach | 
rock-cut temples | these enormous masses of stone from the bed, | 
at Ipsambul. The heat (amongst other agents) was resorted to. | 


The temples and other buildings in Egypt | 


The amazing number of Egyptian works | 


of antiquities, in England, Germany, Italy, | 


The chief characteristics of Egyptian archi- | 


command attention, and perhaps I should add | 


The abiding influence of the first forms used | 
bya people may be traced in all countries in their | 


some of the most gigantic specimens of ancient 
sculpture. It is excavated 154 feet in depth, 
and consists of fourteen chambers. ‘I'he 
Pronaos, or hall, is divided into three aisles by 
two rows of pillars, with statues sculptured on 
the face of them, which support the roof. ‘These 
figures are 30 feet high. Outside there are 
four colossi no less than 70 feet high. It is 
difficult to clear away the sand from ruins in 
Egypt; and this temple is seldom accessible : 
it is nearly the only one which has suffered 
from damp. 

To transport and elevate the enormous stones 
(obelisks and other monoliths) raised in Egppt, 
required no ordinary skill. A proof of this is 
found in the éclét which attended M. Lebas, 
the French engineer, in 1836, when he removed 
the obelisk from Luxor to Paris, and elevated 
it on the Place de la Concorde. This was 
deemed an achievement, and, indeed, was so: 
it demanded great care, skil!, and forethought. 


veneration, to be re-imitated, not sur- 
passed. In their sculpture this is espe- 
cially evident. It was the first mode of 
writing, and became the representative of 


alteration was permitted therefore, lest the 
signification should be lost. Plato introduces 
in a dialogue in 2nd book of Laws (quoted by 
| Wilkinson) a remark which establishes this 
point. He says,—‘The plan we have been 
laying down for the education of youth was 
known long ago to the Egyptians, that nothing 
but beautiful forms and fine music should be 
permitted to enter into the assemblies of young 
people. Having settled what those forms and 
what that music should be, they exhibited 
them in their temples ; nor was it allowable for 
painters, or other imitative artists, to innovate 
or invent any forms different from what were 
established ; nor lawful either in painting sta- 
tuary, or any branches of music, to make any 
alteration: upon examination, therefere, you 








The operations were commenced in 1831, by 


certain religious facts and opinions. No} 


will‘ find that the pictures and statues mad 
ten thousand years (?) ago, are in no one par- 
ticular better or worse than what they now 
make.” 

Moreover, we learn that common or illiterate 
people were not allowed to exercise the pro- 
fession of artist, lest they should attempt any- 
thing contrary to the laws regarding figures of 
the deities. ’ 

This enforced repetition accounts for the. 
monotony which ‘prevails in their monuments. 
When their skill had improved, they did not 
venture to go back to the original type, and: 
copy nature, but continued to repeat their own 
| first rude attempts. And this, by the way, in 
many cases.is what we do at this time. 

I will not endeavour to put before you any 
idea of the appearance which Thebes presented in 
her palmy days: where her isolated columns 
and statues, now above 3,000 years old, stand 
half buried, and wait to be overwhelmed,— 
enormous halls and temples, decorated pro- 
fusely outside and in with colours and sculp- 
ture, upreared themselves amongst groves of 
|sphinxes and obelisks ; when her streets were 
filled with people, and the Nile was covered 
with vessels of all descriptions. 

When we speak of a building above 3,000 
years old, the mind is at first unable to appre- 
ciate so great a length of time, or to see the 
proportion it bears to the supposed age of the 
world: it cannot take itself immediately so far 
back into the past, but needs to reconsider and 
judge of it by some familiar standard. When 
this is done, no one can contemplate the 
amazing changes which have occurred since 
the erection of these buildings without the 
| strongest emotions of interest. Countries now 
highest in civilization were then not known, 
while many which now hardly afford a resting- 
place for the birds, were flourishing and popu- 
‘lous cities. Troy had not fallen; Homer was- 
not born; and Solomon’s Temple was not 
‘built. Rome, the leviathan of ancient nations, 
arose, conquered the world, and passed away 
into a mere record of her former self, within 
the period during which these monuments have 
| braved Time, Man, and the Elements, 

I am getting serious, so will close my letter. 
Believe me always yours, 


Reqgeo. 











———— 
| NOTES OF AN ARCHITECT IN SPAIN.* 
Tue Alcazar at Segovia is finely situ- 
ated and picturesque, but with its sharp, 
pointed turrets, looks rather Frenchy. The 
state-room is magnificent, and the ceilings 
and friezes of others rich and remark- 
‘able. The principal or throne-room,. is 
square on plan, with an octagne roof, which is 
| canted off dome-wise. This dome is elaborately 
‘ornamented with a pseudo Arabic pattern, with 
gold flowers on a blue ground, the interspaces 
‘formed by the band of pattern being filled in 
with foliage. There are a series of broad 
friezes beneath the junction of wall, carrying 
the ornament gradually off on to the wall, 
which is papered with a dark, crimson colour : 
the whole effect is of an almost extravagantly 
rich description, the gilding being so profuse. 
The date of these rooms is about A.D. 1480, 
under Don Enrique ; the style Gothic, adapted 
to Moorish sentiment; and the various exam- 
| ples, though too prodigal of gilding and orna- 
/ment, are yet on an excellent system, and 
well deserving of imitation, One room has a 
kind of large frieze round it, with statues of 
the kings and queens: the costumes are very 
‘interesting. Another has a beautiful ceiling, 
‘consisting of a number of pendants in sunk 
| panels : there are about 12 inches, I should say, 
‘between each pendant: this renders it con- 
fused, and the pattern becomes lost: they 
should be more charily used ; still the effect is 
| very excellent. The officers here, as at Toleda, 
| were very polite (it is now a military college). 
| Soldiers in Spain and priests in Italy are the 
/great people : it is well therefore to propitiate 
(them. From Segovia we were obliged to hire 
|a sort of covered cart (fartana) to reach the 
| highroad; arrived in the evening at a small 
village of some 300 labourers, and forced to 
|remain there two days. This village, in the 








* See page 180, ante, 
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es 
the invader, is a specimen of 
misery difficult, I expect, to be matched : the 
street, or rough track rather, is deserted ; half 
the houses have been gutted in some war, or 
never finished ; and the wind on this wild un- 
sheltered plain howls and moans through the 


direct road of 





broken mud walls and wood-barred windows : | 
nothing could exceed its wretchedness, deser- | 
tion, and solitude. Whoso loveth melancholy | 
let him spend a few days here. At last got, 
places for Valladolid, rain all the way) 
(October). Saw San Pablo and San Gregorio, 
or rather the convents of these names, both | 
miracles of carving and decidedly of much) 
merit, more pictorial though than architectural. | 
La Antigua has a small remarkable Norman 
tower. The cathedral nothing, plain in every 
way. The Campo Grande is a large stupid | 
place, and the Madrid gate not worth looking | 
at, though locally admired. San Salvador has | 
a good brick tower, with small gurgoyles in 


Were they not pierced with rich tracery, they 
could never have resisted the storms of this 
really wind-scoured tableland. The cimborio 
is Plateresque, by Felipe de Borgona—bad ina 
strict architectural point of view, but the work 
of a true and great artist, and the finest monu- 
ment of that style in Spain. The coro is rich 
in first-rate woodwork and illuminated missals 
of the most elaborate description, now much 
injured and quite neglected. The wellknown 
stone staircase is very good, but injured by a 
confused unmeaning iron railing. The whole 
building is full of interest to the architect in 
every branch of his art. Some of the iron- 
work is unequalled ; and the sepulchral monu- 
ments of invariably fine sculpture—sufficient 
by themselves to form a work. 

The numerous monasteries and convents 
here are turned into barracks, storehouses, &c. 
They have been dreadfully knocked about: of 
a good late Gothic, generally : they 


must have | 
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ee a 


form really fine ornamental features, 

here to Vittoria—the principal city of 

Basque provinces : there is much lh 
street architecture here, and some good G i 
churches. Spain may now almost be eaid 

he left behind: its worst features are ss” 
dirt, neglect, and indolence are replaced 
cleanliness and activity. However the coun d 
and people may improve, it loses in interest ¢ 
the architect. San Sebastian is more ay 
able for its fortifications and  picturess, 
situation on the wild Bay of Biscay i. 
its buildings. From hence the change pc 
more and more marked, until we reach 
Bayonne, in which hybrid and delightful tow, 
we may consider ourselves safe out of Spain 
with an inkling that we live once more in th: 
19th century. 


In taking leave of this interesting country 


allow me just to glance over the various styles 
which adorn it, and to give an opinion as t) 





cornice (Renaissance). San Benito, too, has a| been splendid—now they are utterl ruined, ; : 

fine tower. The entrance and the cloisters of The Huelgas (a royal convent, still with some eee those ofthe 

S. Gregorio are certainly superior to S. Pablo: few nuns), has a remarkable and good Byzan-|] have ona and seen e “Yy a what 

the whole facade is formed by trees, osiers, tine cloister, and possesses some excellent | imagine thet. they must te of » T should 

and straw, the columns being twisted branches | Early Gothic bits well deserving of close study. | noble character 2 well p Saath — and 

with knobs on them, the cusps formed by The sepulchral monuments here are very! delineated and Sonenich inte a F ee. . me 
single or twisted branches and leaves. Statues ancientand interesting. Unfortunately noone there are many and remarkable . oe 2} 

of wild men and women are plentiful, and ex- | is allowed to enter without a Royal order, very | Normanes ot tele in he Ad 
traordinary demons, beasts, and figures stud difficult to be obtained: this is the more to be | Spain emma commonly as “ tm . 

the foliage. The court-yard is very fine regretted, as there is so much really valuable | godos : ” some of the saan 8 thi de 

and curious. The whole forms a mass of work, especially for the antiquary. The are core fas: bob hele ya = roe 
elaborate work more fitted for a royal palace Hospital del Rey has many good Plateresque wa sabre es Ae vo Hace “ag 
than a convicts’ prison, which it now is. parts; and the town has many Gothic churches, | they Lg little Tis but I chould al 
The court is in a transition style—very thea- from the most ancient down to the latest | merit Contemporaneous! cis in a 
trical: there are some good Gothic doors, a/ Gothic. Visited the Cartuja of Miraflores, oui style in the north beso the eee 
noble staircase, and a chapel, very good, with and saw the tombs there ; they are the work of 5 ai Ass delicate and Gutinins ot x - “d 

rich stone pulpit. The front of the convent Maestro Gil, A.D. 1493, and are invaluable. a in the south: on this it ratins > : 

put me in mind of a fanciful German design This man was an artist, and a fine one. The plan | cegsary to dilate: to my mind, in it “k 

for a frontispiece. The palace of Fabio Nelli of the King’s tomb is a star: on it he reclines the Prono ef art Sad a | “ate: mh i 

is very fair; the portal, however, too delicate beneath a richly-worked niche. A small short erin ho cmmuieion of fo Maeme thei oe 

for the general massive character of building: line of tracery separates him from his wife: had merged at Gothic, and the He t — 

the court is spoilt by those ugly depressed their robes are miracles of delicate labour. one of oe eaest pieusenene oy veil ’ 
arches. The museum is full of remarkable! The figures, foliage, architecture,—the skill, periods in Spain: ze pnt. sake nag q 
and excellent sculpture, saved from domestic | fancy, and industry displayed in these works tastes ofa ie sess ioaas tion “Onth q 
and foreign foe. The Saviour on Mary’s knee, are, I should think, literally matchless. The | expulsion of we, Gothic cedaned ' § 
by Hernandez, is very beautiful and affecting: niche, or rather canopy, containing the life-size et ar German netieie. ‘eal aah ane rh 

in the dim light of evening it is startling. I statue of the king, ends at the feet in a foliated and formed a fine scul t . d - | si 
now can understand the statue of Hermione: | bracket, against which two lions crouch in) gchool of hi oor gs fin 

the grief of the mother’s face Guido could not | rage and despair. The head of the cano SenOe SF AEE, See eee 
poate a, a ans — rather, froma adorned with pinnacles, foliage, 
group of the Crucifixion, are fancifully dressed, | let into a piece of solid alabaster l Pasty : i 
and are generally very exaggerated, though | outline, with the royal arms on - — nerind, te ee ee Le an 
strikingly impressive. The Christ deposed, by The sides are of the most wonderfully elabo- | ny cay triumphant, Of thts Res oor tp 
Juan de Juni, is of a more Jove-like character : | rate workmanship—niches, pinnacles, figures | _- Piatercque, 5 bays nea See 


it is the corpse of a strong-muscled and strong- | small and large—a study for all men | general : the fertility of invention and spirited 


headed man: it is covered with blood, and is The | execution of its sculpture struck me as pre- 
: , and is| wk mt ; oe ral P s 
hole tomb should be raised, and seems to me| eminent: it is over-worked with ornament, 


rather disgusting. Many of the little groups | to want a basem i i | 

° t, which I - : : ils i 

in wood are first-rate; sculptors salnonths | Geet more dele. Ths loo ooh cate and, ac archtaies © Sees whe 

but they occupy a place between Gothic and! crouching round and at angles I do not like peeeare and ceapieity ssa © = E 

the Revival. I have mentioned these, because The foliage in this and the tomb of Don| peer ae al, ss 
been much, I humbly think, overpraised, and 


they form a school of painted scul ittle | . 3 — ‘alk 
; sculpture little Alonzo is beautiful : it i - 
known out of Spain, and of much merit. Val-| leaf does not once oe. at one ita, | would never repay detailed study. | The es 


Le ah sige The be : i 
ladolid is a ruin; its palaces deserted; its mo-| vine, oak, rose, and thistle cig a ha |specimen of the period between florid od 


, ‘ . In this foliage sean tial i 
nasteries, many and rich, destroyed; its|are carved snails, butterflies, birds, children, | teeque snd Che atespieny es Samenr - 


churches closed; its university d ing: i i ioe, | ee Se ee ~ 
3 its” y decaying: in| men and monsters, i i 

the direct road of Napoleon, it has suffered ielehing-canah ae piu 94 et ae ont th 
terribly, as did we, for the ground was now | monument to Shakspeare— jpecertisn a ee acd 


covered with snow (October 18th)—no fire—|this affords a good idea. for which, indeed, | certain noble simplicity, forming a good schod 








A PY 18 still the pride of Spain ; but its beauty insured 
and figures, | jt no stability, and soon fashion brought the 


























Copper Ores.—The sale of foreign, Welsh, 
and Irish ores at Swansea, will, it is sald, 0° 
the quarter ending 31st inst. show a further 
decrease of 519 tons: it exhibited to end of 
December last, a falling off of 3,707 tons 00 
that quarter, so that the actual decrease during 
the last six months is no less than 4,226 tons. 
The decline is owing chiefly to non arrivals. 

Oi, ror LuspricaTING MACHINERY 
The Chemical Record describes an oil prepare? 
from southern oil and cocoa nut or lard oil by 
means of solution of American potash for 
lubrication of machinery. 





no attendance—broken windows—Inn de las | Snares Sennen of Romano Greek architecture. After hin) 
. | figures and leaves fully relieved f faces ee ae pe an | 
eda sae — deprived of its portals | moulding often finish “9 “4 al a NN ee chee he 
sinner of an archbishop, is a finest | — ya stop on the wall supported bya! gemicians. Taken altogether, there are few 
: 2 architecture | sculptured bracket: stat t in ni " i 
ov the ped pes ery baal tre ares of smal woul wey ti heb tac fe 
€ or cimborio, the Con-| ings and elaborately carved; a great use of prtreeny reine na aaa deufealig Axed on the 
form a grand and ancient | | 
group. It was | great number of the same; i isit thi i | 
commenced A.D. 1221, under the auspices of | in an opposite form ie Mag aon feo ee ae ose 
hae of architectural | chief features of that rich and sculpturesque 
own to the time of Herrera school of Late Gothic which flourished so 
attention, the finest being that of the C i 
“verte gh vonstable | introduced from Germany, f i 
of Castile—a magnificent monument of late ciples among the native "tg = 
and well executed. The cloisters are i 
‘ Cloisters are charming, turesque (Renais 
and of excellent Gothic (fourteenth century) ; | prekivneinn ae at ne 
waterlily, &c, 
pp tenga olan bs remark- | formed at angles into the base of a circular 
; e north and south turret: as usual, the columns are of the bed- 
lore the destruction of the princi 
; principal entrance, i i i ive i 
he spires are the work of John of Coleus, | Caste thas pein ms atte ee 
| : y well designed, with a 


oe . i | 
eden secede eae Sadie generally very picturesque and ornamental: utterly un- 
‘and then the inanities of the modern Act 
exterior I have seen in Spain : the 
y beautiful: | are frequent and good ; arches of small mould- proces 
stable’s Chapel, and the Gate of S i i 
, Santa Maria varied leaves f i 
ves for crotchets, finials, &c. and a merely correct merit of architecture, 
an English archbishop, Mauricio; and it is from square, circle from angle, &c. are thei eer oo 
A.D. 157 i 
( 1570). The chapels are all worthy of signally in the north of Spain, and which, 
Gothic, externally and internally,well designed, The palaces here are generally very pic- 
the application of nat i | bri i 
ural foliage — holly, | bridges—with a series of enriched mouldings, 
portals are grand, and make one deeply de- | post genus,—long, thin, and ugly 
circa 1442, and have no internal su t or tie, | 
pport or tie. | border round them, or motto in border: some 
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Ne. 1.—Hooked. 


= 


Strain of 4 tons, no effect. 


TIES. 
Majetys De to last 
ayes Dockyard, 
Bramah’s hydraulic 
press, in January last; they shew plainly the 
veakness of hooks :— 
Common English Round Iron, 1.3, in. diameter. 


PERIMENTS ON THE STRENGTH OF 
HOOKED IRON 


Tur following e 
eek, were made at Her 
Woolwich, with 


” 5 ” opened of an in. 

” 5s ” ” ” 

” & ” ” H ” 

” ” ” 7? 

%? ” ” 3 ” 

” ” ” AR ” 

” ” ” ” 

# 74,,, broke. 

No. 2.—Straight (same piece). 

Strain of 10 tons, no effect. 

9? 16 ’ ’ 
” 38 | tengthened 48, in 2 ft. 
” 20 ” al 44 ” 
” 21 ” ” ag ” 
” 22 ” ” 14 ” 
” 23 ” ” 1 ” 
” 24 ” ” 13 ” 
” 25 ” ” 254 ” 
” 26 ” ” 375 ” 
as 263 ,, broke. 


Strain of 


16 tons, no effect. 
18 ,, lengthened 
20 ,, me 
ie 8 
ae Hy 
23, ” 

_ os fe 

, ae 

. - = 

268 ,, broke. 


No. 3.—Hooked open 14. 
Strain of 54 tons, no effect. 


” oy ” opened $ 
” ” ” aan 
” 64 ” ” é 
” 7 ” ” 4 
” 74 ” ” 2 
” 74 ” ” t 
” 73 ” ” t 
” 7% » broke. 


ay in 
q 


No. 4.—Straight (same piece as No. 3). 


2 ft. 


” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 


” 


S.C. Crown Iron, 14%, in. diameter. 
No. 5.—Hooked, 1! open. 
Strain of 5 tons, opened 3s 
6 


” ” ” 5 

” 65 ” ” 4 

” . = Be. 4 

” 73 ” 9 ly 

” 8 ” ” 1s 

” 84 ,, straightened out. 


No. 6.—Straight (same piece). 
Strain of 15 tons, no effect. 
7 


” 1 ” in 2 ft. 

” 20 ” it ” 

” 3, Ww» 

” 24 ” 24 ” 

” 26 ” 63 ” reduced 
to | diam. and broke. 


Best Mitre Iron, 14 in. diameter. 


Strain of 


No. 8.—Straight (same as No. 


No. 7.—Linked. 


15 tons, stretched 4 in 3 ft. 
16 ” ” sh ” 
17 ” ” + ” 
18 ” ” +4 ” 
19 ” ” i ” 
20 ” ” ly ” 
21 “Fen 
22 ” ” 2 ” 
23 ,, broke. 


7). 


Strain of 23 tons, stretched 4, 


” 
” 





24 ” ” 
25 


” ” 


ve 
# broke. 


No. 9.—Same as No. 7, linked. 


Strain of 15 tons, stretched } in 3 ft. dist. | before we ourselves are prematurely cut off as 


» 16 nn » & » a generation, so that we may leave thém to oar 

» Ww» n $ » posterity in something like a state of approxi- 

© 19 a? » £m mation towards sanitary cleanliness, that will 

Ri; eee » eo constitute, in some measure, an example to our 

Si tee Meee children, and not an unmitigated disgrace to 
No. 10.—Straight. ourselves. 


Dorchester is no exception to the general 
rule: it is a melancholy mixture of rampant 
evil and of sickly but commendable and hope- 


no effect. 


Strain of 20 tons, 
21 stretched 5 


” ”” 


” 22 ” ” 4 r 

» 23 » » # ful good. “ There is no under-ground drain- 
» 24 » ” 8 age in any street.” “The churchyards are in a 
o = 25 ow » I most disgusting condition. St. Peter’s church- 
» 254 » broke. yard is saturated with human flesh.” “ There 


is no water brought to any of the houses, and 
very many have neither pumps nor wells.” 
Typhus fever rages perpetually in the midst of 


Mr. Webb’s Iron, 13, in. diameter. 
No. 11.—A Double Hook. 





Strain of 2 tons, 1 hook opened—2nd hook. | ererna] filth. ‘The walls and foundations 
“ ae ee vas, of houses are saturated with unmention- 
Pont Qe eae vs able abominations. In aword, the horrors 
29 " of cholera have had no salutary influence, and 

No. 12. have scourged the town without avail. All 
stands in statu quo, awaiting with open arms 
the return of the grim pestilence, as a house- 
hold awaits the coming of one whom it che- 

’ rishes and serves. 

es ; ae nave Mr. Rawlinson’s report contains many im- 
Ponda» © oe portant suggestions, some of which at least, it 
a ‘4 4 is to be hoped, will be promptly acted on. 
ae 1k vi These, however, we need not here particularise, 
% 61 ,, broke. our duty, as regards sanitary matters, consist- 


ing more in general suggestions than in their 
local application to circumstances. 

In speaking of the churchyards, tombs, &c. 
Mr. Rawlinson observes that— 


Mr. Towns’s Iron Mitre, round, 1,5;. 
No. 13.—Flat Eye, Hodk, and Key. 


aie 
Ga 


Strain of 8 tons, no opening. 
» 16 ,, broke at angle. 


Iron. Tons. Tron. 
Nore.—As (ly)? : 16 :: (145)? : 


“It is very remarkable how few works of real 
art are to be found as tombs or monuments, although 
hundreds of thousands of pounds have been ex- 
pended. The money paid for some tawdry monu- 
ment would have purchased a work of art from 
some sculptor which would have been alike credit- 
| able to the memory of the deceased, as of his living 
No. 14.—Same piece straight. | friends, and an ornament to the district.’’ 


Strain of 30 in 10 in. 
we 9 — — a naaacias | On the subject of gas, we are pleased to 


las Sina trace the influence of Tue BuiLpeER, both in 

Nore.—As (144)? : (1,4)? :: 30: 24 | the reporter’s own remarks and in the history 

j of the successive reductions of price, with 

continued prosperity of the company, at Dor- 

STATE OF DORCHESTER. |chester. The reporter is obviously anxious, 

Tue Reports of the Central Board of Health, | a8 we are, for the far more extensive use of 

on the causes of mortality, the sources of | £8 both for public and private purposes, and 

disease, and the general insanitary condition | at Dorchester he is persuaded “that further 

of affairs in our towns,in the middle of the | ‘eductions of price may be made with profit to 

nineteenth century, will constitute, in the eyes the shareholders as with advantage to the con- 
of future, and it is to be hoped more rational | sumers.” 


and enlightened generations, a sort of sanitary| «, And when the true interests of producers and 
doomsday -book, in which, to our shame 48 consumers shall be recognized euseenl the 
a generation, in too many respects, will be re- | country, the same comparative extent of consump- 
vealed, in minute detail, a loathsome picture of | tion will take place. Companies will learn that 
our barbarous habits as a people, living in the there is no safety to their property in high charges ; 
midst of remediable corruption and preventible | and as a matter of justice to all, there will be one 
mortality, in a state of stupid and brutal con- uniform price te large and to small consumers. 
tentment that would not be credited but for Im the return or statement moved for by Mr. 
these official and salutary documents. | Hume, M.P. on gas companies established by Act 
As Mr. Rawlinson, the superintending in- ‘of Parliament, and printed 31st May, 1850, it is 


spector of the Central Board of Health, in | shown that as a whole such companies must be con- 
5 F tay | Sidered prosperous. Fifty-five have declared divi- 
his searching and able report on Dorchester, dends of 10/. per cent. per annum and upwards; 


recently published, observes, - allusion tO few are below 5i. per cent.; and those generally 

various sensible and obvious recommendations | »;i¢h cannot exhibit so good a dividend, can, how- 

of the learned and wise Erasmus as to ventila- | exer, show the highest price, and most probably the 

tion, drainage, and other improvements, given /east facility for the use of their gas. 

more than 300 years ago, but still remaining) Abundance of light is not only a source of con- 

to be carried out :— |; venience and comfort, but, as applied to a town, 
‘The following is a short description of England poape. sath wane lacie tectonics 


in the reign of Queen Victoria :—Houses are built Snanenalty 208 atta. 

without order or arrangement upon a damp, un-| ‘The importance of ventilation in connection 
drained, subsoil. They have no proper means of with the use of gas is very properly urged ; 
ventilation; the sexes amongst the poor are gene- byt indeed, as remarked, it will compel venti- 


rally crowded into single rooms ; the supply of water |}, ;: e 
is either deficient or vitiated at its source, most fre- | lation where probably none before existed. 


quently both ; refuse is accumulated and allowed to 
decay and give off poisonous gases within or near | 
dwelling-houses of all classes, either in covered Pusuic Batus 1x Paris.—There are at 
cesspools or in open middens ; large sums of money the present time in Paris (says the Lancet) 
are expended to make this objectionable and dan- 125 public bath establishments, besides the 
gerous provision for the generation of disease; | four large floating baths, where warm bathing 
streets are left unpaved for years, and are never/i, carried on in the winter and cold in the 
| Cleansed. ;summer. The yearly number of baths taken 
| Such is, indeed, still the undeniable state of is 2,116,325, without reckoning the baths 
‘the towns in general throughout this great given in the hospitals. All these establish- 
‘empire. Let us hope that the Board of Health, | ments are situated in the most respectable and 
by thrusting these unsavoury facts under our | healthy parts of the metropolis. The average 


Tons. 


13. 














|very noses as a nation, will induce us to bestir , price of a bath is sixpence, the minimum four- 


ourselves, and to “set our houses in order,” , pence, and the maximum eightpence. 
| 
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THE VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE OF | the public — xs a fine art, —, caenedly éaleta laws, ~ acer 
COMMONS. without any hold on their sympa’ ‘ee tained culated. b, to an 
We have received a letter from Mr. Jeakes| Their eyesight is far better than their insight | individual, was a casualty, but the 


in reply to Dr. Reid’s communication, urging 
that whatever he did say to which Dr. R. 
objects had been previously said by Lord 
Seymour. We can find room for only part 
of it. 

‘The statements, that ‘every written ’ requisi- 
tion of Dr. Reid’s had been complied with, and 
that ‘the amount expended was upwards of 57,0000. 
were not mine, but Lord Seymour’s, as reported in 
the Times of Feb. 12. 

I repeat my statement, that a portion of the 
drains were put in by his own men, from his own 


into it: like Beatrice, they “can see a church 
by daylight,” and that contents them. So 
little, in fact, is the interest which the public 
take in architecture at present, that it is not 
worth while for newspapers to bestow upon it 
the same attention as they do on the other fine 
arts, on whose productions they occasionally 
descant at considerable length. I do not say 
that newspapers never speak of buildings, but 
when they do so it is only as buildings, and as 
to mere matter-of-fact particulars, without 
attempting to enter into any critical discussion 


drawings, and the directions on those drawings | respecting their artistic merits or deficiencies. 
prove that he was aware of passing hot water Jt will, perhaps, be said that in so doing news- 


through them. Of the effect of which in causing 
offensive odours I am guilty of asking your readers 
to judge for themselves. 

I also stated, and repeat that Dr. Reid had 
omitted to mention the failure and removal of a 
steam-engine, which he had erected for propelling 
the air through the House ; and I then again left 
your readers to judge of the probable influence this 
had towards the failure of the ventilation. Dr. 
Reid’s statement that ‘arrangements were made 
under the authority of Lord Seymour for working 
the instrument, which was to have been driven by 
the engine,’ is merely an ingenious way of telling 
you, that he was allowed to employ a certain num- 


paper critics show their discretion by abstaining 
from betraying their ignorance. Beit so: the 
question then is, wherefore do they remain in 
ignorance? And the reply is, simply because 
they do not feel it worth their while to encoun- 
ter the trouble of removing it, and to qualify 
themselves for expatiating plausibly and glibly, 
if not profoundly, on architectural topics. 
For such criticism there is no demand, con- 
sequently no supply. 

Very possibly architects themselves may be 
satisfied with a state of things which wards 
off from them criticism altogether, both 





ber of men, to drive very imperfectly, and un- 
equally, that which the engine ought to have per- 
formed properly. 
I have now answered all the objections taken by | 
Dr. Reid, to my statement, and I will conclude the | 
correspondence by asking your practical readers, | 
whether the whole of the details complained of by 
Dr. Reid are not trifling matters, and wholly insuffi- 
cient to account (even if all were true) for the un- 
certain and unsatisfactory state of the ventilation of 
the new House of Commons ? | 
The whole question will, I trust, in a few days, 
be set at rest, and beyond controversy, by Mr. 
Goldsworthy Gurney, who has been called in to make | 
a report on the subject, and from whose experience | 
and practical knowledge in these matters, much is | 
to be expected. W. JeakeEs.”’ 








ARCHITECTURAL GUIDE-BOOKS, WITH 
A TICKLISH ET C/2TERA. 

As connected with the subject of my last 
communication, I now proceed to say some- 
thing concerning a class of publications which 
certainly might do much for architectural 
illustration, literary as well as graphic, yet are 
generally, or rather almost invariably, executed 
with such disgraceful slovenliness as to be 
little less than actually repulsive—certainly 
contemptible. I allude to what style them- 
selves ‘* Guide-books,” and show themselves 
not only very blind and stupid guides, but 
particularly ugly ones also, they being of ex- 
ceedingly scarecrow physiognomy, and the 
veriest ragamuffins of literature. Those of 
Italy—the native home of art and taste—are, 
most strange to say, almost the vilest of any as 
regards what, though meant for graphic illus- 
trations, might more properly be called graphic | 
abomination, and hideous caricature. ‘hey | 
are, moreover, usually as dry as chaff—most | 
meagre with respect to description, and puling | 
and feeble, if not utterly inane also, with re- | 
spect to what is meant for critical remark, but | 
which, when it does occur, answers to the | 
character given by the Edinburgh Review of | 
the literary style of a late eminent English | 
connoisseur and leader of ton in art, viz. that | 
of being “‘ bombastic, pedantic, and trashy!” | 

The most barefaced and vulgar claptrap, the | 
most contemptible Jemmy-Jessamy simpering, | 
together with blundering that bespeaks, if not | 
consummate igporance, consummate intre- 
pidity, seem to belong to the very constitution 
of guide-books, or such as are of a similar 
class, however they may happen to be named. 
That such should be the case is, even if 
otherwise of no importance, truly mortifying 
to those who have the interest of architecture 
at heart, inasmuch as it plainly shows the 
ignorance and consequent indifference of the 
public with regard to it to be such that either | 
any stuff may be uttered, or remark suppressed | 
altogether when buildings are to be spoken of. 
The plain though unpleasing truth is, that 
ee as it is estimated by its own 

te followers, architecture holds with 








genuine and quack. In itself such security 
may be enviable, yet dearly is it paid for, as 
not only the art itself, but the profession also 
(not individually, but asa body), suffer in con- 
sequence, since it is only by being ignored that 
they escape the surveillance of criticism, 


“ Bitter to boobies, wholesome in the main.”’ 


Whatever it may be to others, to me it is very 
strange, that those who are so clear-sighted in 
other respects, and can even see the invisible 
curves of the Parthenon, cannot see all this, 
and a very great deal more which I here pass 
over, for I have wandered so far from the 
point at which I first set out, that instead of 
attempting to return to it, I will now make 
my retreat at once, with fading colours if not 
with flying ones, and sign myself 
Your incorrigible, Q. 





THE PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


Tue fifth anniversary dinner of members 
and friends of this useful Institution was held 
at the London Tavern, on Wednesday, the 
24th inst.; Mr. Thomas Piper, in the chair. 

Amongst the supporters of the Institution 
present weré Messrs, Kendal, G. Baker, 
H. Lee, W. Piper, T. W. Piper, W. Dunnege, 
J. Jay, S. Pocock, G. Wales, J. Wilson, 
G. M‘Lenan, H. W. Cooper, Jas. Bird, 
G. Bird, Jer. Pilcher, W. Freeman, &c. 

The dinner dispensed with, and the duties of 
loyalty discharged, 

The Chairman proposed “ The Institution of 
Builders’ Foremen, and may it prosper ;” and 
in doing so said he was requested to offer at 
that meeting the allegiance, accompanied by a 
substantial proof of the kind expression of 
good will of Mr. Hosking (the official referee), 
Mr. Hardwick, and his (the chairman’s) own 
father. He was greatly pleased to meet so 
many gentlemen on that occasion for such a 
purpose as that for which they had assembled, 
for much as the word “ combination” had of 
late acquired ill fame, this was a kind of com- 
bination which all ought to encourage : it was 
associating to guard against the risks and 
casualties to which our common nature is sub- 
ject. In doing so they were running no risk, but 
were taking advantage of that information 
which our social condition gives us the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring. Associated as we are in 
large communities, there must of necessity be 
a certain amount of casualty to some indi- 
viduals, and the application of the correct 
statistics which had been obtained, in refer- 
ence to the objects of this institution, enabled 
its founders and supporters to maintain it on 
a firm basis. The grand common law, which 
controlled all existences, was illustrated in the 
lives of all our fellow creatures; sickness was 
one of the casualties of existence, but its pro- 





portion, in numbers of individuals, could, 





statistics of the land, and noting the lays 
which govern all such casualties, we wer. 
enabled to calculate our individual longevity 
by our comparative longevity, and by thy: 
throwing the risk over a large circle, we were 
enabled to provide for those most dear to us,an? 
for whose welfare we were always most anxion: 
The great question of the day, and which wa; 
agitated from hour to hour, was the question 
as to the rights of labour and the rights of 
capital. He wished to avoid introducing any 
topic to -vex their feelings, but he did it) 
observe that. they, the foremen—the middle. 
men—were the lookers-on on both sides, ang 
when strifes arose between: the employed and 
their og ne it was’ for them to judge and 
see how difficult it was to draw the line, and 
say where the rights of one should end, and 
where the rights of another should begin. 
They themselves, who had to superintend 
large numbers of . people, had to perform 
duties to the men under them, as well as to 
their own employers; and through all the 
gradations of life the duties of men were so 
interwoven that they could not be separated : 
it was trifling for any men to. talk about their 
rights, for no one class could assert its rights 
without almost of necessity trenching upon 
the rights of another. History told us 
that the strifes which had rent nations to 
pieces arose from the attempts to build up im- 
possible barriers between classes. The former, 
from their position, had a mission to perform 
between the employers and the employed, to 
make them both understand their relation one 
to the other; and in the due discharge of that 
duty depended the prosperity of this great 
country. To turn their association together 
into a means of offence upwards or down- 
wards, would be to destroy all individual 
happiness, and it would be like erecting a 
building into which the rays of the sun could 
never enter. It was the duty of all to look 
one another in the face and feel, each in his 
position, and according to the extent of his. 
means, able to assist one another in their 
passage through this’ world. It was by such 
an institution as this, in providing against the 


'contingencies and uncertainties of life they 
jwere inculcating habits of providence, and 


promoting good will amongst all classes, and 
thereby each one best serving himself, and 
securing his own happiness. 

The next toast was—‘ The Architects and 
Civil Engineers of the Metropolis,” which 

Mr. Kendal acknowledged, and said it was 
the wish and desire of the architects to sup- 
port the Institution by every means in their 

wer, and he acknowledged the great services 

e had received in a long career from the 
builders’ foremen. 

The next toast, “The Master Builders of 
the Metropolis,” was acknowledged by Mr. 
Lee; and this was followed by “The health of 
the Governor.” 

Mr. George Baker responded to the toast, 
and said that when he was invited to accept 
the office he felt it was the greatest honour 
that could be conferred upon him, because he 
was asked to preside over a body of men with 
whom he had been intimately associated in 
matters of business all his life,and although 
he had now retired from business he should 
still feel it one of the most cheerful duties of 
his life to promote their interest and welfare 
in every possible way that he could, because 
there was no class of men to whom he owed 4 
greater obligation than the class of men for 
whose welfare this institution was founded. 

Various other toasts were given, and at the 
conclusion the chairman announced that the 
donations in the toom amounted to 295!. 
12s, 6d. and the annual subscriptions 21/. 11s. 








CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL Society. 
At the third meeting for the Lent Term, hel 
on Thursday last, Mr. E. Freshfield, Trinity 
College, read a paper on Illuminations, illus: 
trated by copies from medieval illuminate 
manuscripts. 
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(See page 193, in our present number. 
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THE METROPOLITAN SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


On the 20th, a numerous deputation of the 
members of the Metropolitan Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, including the Earl of Harrowby, Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, M.P., Mr. Benjamin Bond 
Cabbell, M.P., Rev. C. Hume, Messrs. F. O. 
Ward, R. Fox, Lewis Hume, M. Nelson, H. 
Roberts, C. F. J. Lord, T. Abraham, W. D. 
Bruce, W. Cotton, Dr. Milroy, G. Godwin, 
and the Rev. William M. Lusignan, Dr. Bar- 
nett, and C. R. Walsh, the honorary secre- 
taries of the Association, waited upon the new 
Commissioner of Public Works—Lord John 
Manners—at his official residence in White- 
hall-place, to urge upon the new Government 
the necessity of putting into execution the 
Metropolitan Interments Act, with such modi- 
fications as might be required to remedy the 





defects in it. 

The Earl of Harrowby introduced the sub- 
ject, and urged that the Act might easily be 
made efficient. The Rev. Dr. Hume spoke 
as to the effect of the interment system on the 
poorer classes, and showed that matters were 
worse now than if the Act had not been 
passed, because parishes who would have pro- | 
vided places for interment had been prevented | 
from doing so.——Mr. F. O. Ward went into | 
the financial bearings of the question. He 
thought the objection that was raised against 
compelling persons to contribute who did not 
desire to avail themselves directly of the means 
of interment provided, was unsound. There 
were many persons in London who never 
required the service of a policeman, and yet it 
would be absurd to say that they were not 
bound to pay the police-rate—there were, 
perhaps, many persons who never required to 
go out into the streets after dark, and 
yet they were obliged to pay the lighting 
rate; and so of others, an indirect equiva- 
lent being given to the party in the general 
benefits derived by the community. —— 
Lord Robert Grosvenor said that some of the 
graveyards which had been declared unfit for 
use, and had been closed up, were again 
opened; and, if the present state of things 
continued much longer, others would be re- | 
opened, to the serious injury of the public 
health——Mr, G. Godwin objected to the 
mock legislation which provided an Act to 
prevent fatal injuries, and allowed it to remain 
nineteen months in abeyance. Government | 
could not feel the truth of what science had 
proved again and again as to the effects of the | 
present system. He pointed out the fearful 
condition of some of the graveyards and 
church vaults in the metropolis, and implored 
the Government to prevent the sacrifice of life 
which the practice caused. A conversation 
then ensued, in the course of which Mr. 
Nelson objected to the Act on the ground of 
“ centralization.” 

Lord John Manners declared himself im-_ 
pressed by the importance of the subject : the 
present session threatened to be very short, | 
but if they could arrive at any satisfactory | 
conclusion previously he should be most | 
happy. 


| 














NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. liked 


Ely.—The Cathedral is now re-opened | 
for divine service. The choir is effective. | 
The organ has been removed and repaired. | 
The Bishop’s Green, at the western end of the | 
cathedral, has been inclosed with an iron rail- 
ing, dwarf shrubs planted on the borders, and 


a promenade formed. 

Ipswich.—On Thursday week the first stone | 
of a small chapel, for students, at the Grammar | 
School, was laid by the mayor. The site of | 
the building is at the north-east corner of the 
hew school premises, The cost is estimated 
. about 700/. towards which the Rev. S. J. 
“igaud, the present principal, has contributed 
2001. Mr. Fleury is the architect, and the de- 
“ign 18 in keeping with the Tudor character of 
the buildings adjacent. 


ad beck. —The Public Hall, which was far 
advanced towards completion, lately, accord- 
ing to the Cambridge Chronicle, gave evident 


‘which were supplied with coke. 


‘had become corroded where they penetrated of the horizontal line formed by the 





‘symptoms of being in a dangerous state. The 


architect, it is added, “‘ made a public declara- possess in its design and arrangements all the 
tion of its safety; but as it requires an extreme! rubries of Catholic art. It will be built 
degree of confidence to trust in walls out of | entirely of stone. The architects are Messrs. 
the perpendicular, the committee for the erec- | Weightman, Hadfield, and Goldie, of Shef- 
tion of the building called in an architect from | field. 
a distance, the result of whose examination on! Plymouth.—The foundation-stone of the 
the 5th inst. was a suspension of the work,| Plymouth new workhouse was laid on Tuesday 
and an immediate shoring up of both sides of! in last week. A pamphlet, published by Mr. 
the building. A removal of tne roof is also| Damant, one of the unsuccessful competitors, 
well-nigh determined on, as it is stated that the | seems to show a strong case against those who 
mis-construction of the roof, on a span of 40, had the selection of the design. 
feet, has been the cause of the disaster.” | Highton Banks (Gateshead).—On 16th inst. 
Eton,—It is intended to restore the ante-| according to the Gateshead Observer, the chief 
chapel and other portions of the College) stone of a new church for 350 persons was 
Chapel, in the same style as the choir. Plans! laid here. Mr. Wall, of Durham, is the archi- 
have been prepared by the architect, Mr. J./ tect, and Messrs. Ferguson and Beattie are the 
Deacon, and the estimated expense is 2,000/. builders; Mr. English, clerk of works, and 
for which subscriptions are solicited. The, Mr. Liddell, mason. 
contemplated works include a new wooden! Ambieside.—Mr. Benson Harrison having 
ceiling and stone facings throughout. | proposed to build the spire of the new church, 
Winchester.—It is intended to restor> the | at a cost of 500/. if the subscribers and others 
eastern window of the Cathedral, at the joint! will enable the committee to finish the remain- 
expense of the dean and the wardens of Win-| ing part of the tower, not yet contracted for, 
chester and New College, Oxford. Mr. Bailey, | and estimated to cost about 350/. the required 
of Shrewsbury, it is said, has already been en- amount has been subscribed. 
gaged to do the work. Glasgow.—The Victoria-bridge is progress- 
Marlborough.—A site and 150/. have been ing. According to the local Gazette, a con- 
given by the Bruce family for St. Peter’s siderable advance has been made in sinking 
National School-rooms, to be erected from a the foundation for the fifth pier—four of the 
design by Mr. J. Gould. six having been already finished, or nearly so. 
Worcester.—The Worcester Chronicle states,| | Guernsey.—The period for receiving tenders 
in reference to the remarks in our columns on for the new harbour works is extended to the 
the removal of the numerous little spires which | 10th of April. It is confidently rumoured that 
once gave a peculiar character to the cathedral, the specifications involve an expenditure of 
that it is the intention of the dean and chapter,| many thousand pounds beyond the original 
“if not to replace the spires (which probably | estimate.— Guernsey Star. 
formed no part of the present cathedral as | 
it at first stood), at least to supply their | 
places by such terminations as may be con- | 
sistent with the style of the architecture | MUSEUM. ; 
(chiefly Early English).” It is to be hoped) _Srr,—In your number of the 6th inst. you 
that nothing will be done without competent give an engraved specimen of the iron railing 
professional advice as to what will be consistent.| now being fixed in front of the British 
The Chronicle itself admits that “ it is true that | Museum, and in reference to which you ob- 





THE ENCLOSURE OF THE BRITISH 


‘the pinnacles erected of late years in place of | serve—“ The new enclosure round the British 


some of these spires are totally out of character, Museum is now nearly completed ; and what- 
with the rest of the masonry, and that the ever opinions may be entertained as to the 
fabric of the cathedral has been much neglected, | expediency or otherwise of putting up so large 
and in some parts—the exterior of the south | and costly a railing, it must be pronounced a 
side of the nave, for instance—is almost in a fine work of its class.” ' 

ruinous condition.’ The blame for this, ‘That it is a fine work of its class (apart 
neglect, it seems, rests with “the predecessors | from the situation in which it is placed) I think 
of the present body, who seem to have thought | no one will doubt; but with all due deference 
it no part of their duty to lay by out of their to the high character of the professional 


‘ample revenues a portion yearly for the repair architects who have been engaged upon the 


of this venerable structure.” | structure and its accessories, it cannot be too 

Wolverhampton.—The congregation of St.| deeply deplored, by all lovers of pure Greek 
Mark’s Church were in peril of suffocation | architecture, that the huge and elaborated 
lately, and had to be dismissed, after many of railing, now placed in front of the principal 
them left the church, unable to remain, in facade of the Museum, completely destroys 
consequence of an accumulation of carbonic | the character of the building. a 
acid gas, or choke-damp, from the stoves,| Without dwelling on the solecism which is 
The sheet- | involved, the most casual observer cannot re- 
frain from remarking that the excessive height 
top of the 


the outer walls, and were stopped up at the Trailing cuts the whole front in two (if I may 


iron pipes, it is said by the local Chronicle, 


‘lower angles; but the mischief is supposed to use the expression), and effectually mars its 


a back-draught through entire effect. 
If, instead of wasting nearly 7,0002. of our 


public money in costly and inappropriate cast- 
iron work, the same amount had been applied 
to the construction of a low parapet in sand- 
stone or granite, with suitable pedestals at 
intervals, surmounted with statues of eminent 
| naturalists, antiquaries, botanists, geologists, 
&c. in place of the figures of Shakspeare, 
Milton, &c. so questionably suggested, there 
surely would have been some degree of con- 
sistency observed, and the public would have 
had the satisfaction of contemplating an edifice 
recalling to their minds the classic and exalted 
associations of ancient Greece. 

What Shakspeare and Milton have to do 
with an institution similar to the British 
Museum I am somewhat at a loss to deter- 

‘s to be of Early Decorated character, and to| mine, and trust I am not far wide of the mark 
consist of a nave, north and south aisles,,in suggesting that the pedestals should be 
chancel, chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, and | occupied by eminent antiquarves, philosophers, 
sacristy. The following are the dimensions :— | arftstie, and scientific men, instead of poets and 
The nave, 90 feet by 24; aisles, 90 feet by 12) dramatists, and trust the press and the people 

; will join in raising their voices to prevent the 


ch; chancel, 28 feet deep, 24 feet wide; | es to | 
jet of Sacrament, 28 feet by twelve; and | committal of further absurdities in the com- 


sacristy, 25 feet by 18. The edifice will be pletion of the minor portions of this admirable 
adapted to seat 1,000 worshippers, and the | institution, which is an honour to our land. 


estitnated cost is 3,000/. The church will} If we take a retrospective review of the 


have been increased by 
the pipes. | 

Leigh.—A determination has arisen amongst 
many of the parishioners to erect a new 
church, in secession from the parish church, 
the teaching of the vicar of which being dis- 
Upwards of a thousand guineas have 
been already subscribed. 

Nottingham.—The Bristol Journal says that 
Nottingham Castle is to be razed to the ground, 
that a crescent of villas may be erected on its 
site. The new “ building ground,” it remarks, 
does not exceed two or three acres. 

Bradford.—The first stone of St. Patrick’s 
Roman Catholic Church was laid here, at the 
top of Westgate, on St. Patrick’s day. The 
works, according to the local Observer, are 
already somewhat advanced. The new church 
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public buildings erected in London within oe 
last twenty-five years, amongst which ae e 
lamentably mentioned Buckingham 2 ace 
and the National Gallery, upon which t ou- 
sands of pounds of the public treasure have 
been wasted with the most unsatisfactory re- 
sults, I trust I have some justification in 
lifting my pen, with the view of directing 
»ublic attention to subjects of this description, 
in order to prevent the recurrence of such 
failures which will remain as lasting stigmas 
on our country.—RoBERTO ANGELO. 





r Notices of Books. 


The Metropolis and its Municipal Administra- 
tion; showing the Essentials of a Sound | 
System of Municipal Self-government, as 
applicable to all Town Populations. By Mr. J. 
Toutmin Situ. ‘Trelawny Saunders, 
Charing-cross. 1852. ; al 

Tus is a mere pamphlet of sixty pages, but it 

has much suggestive matter for all interested | 

in the great question of Centralisation v. Local | 

Self-government. For our own part, we are 

much inclined to think that there are, properly 

speaking, three parties to this suit, three causes | 

















ising war yachts, getting up the steam, and 
what ot? = it og we Goube not there are 
many of our readers, of all ranks and classes, 
who will think a little book on “field opera- 
tions ” to be just now a very timely and appro- 
priate work even for general perusal. To al 
such we may say, that the one under notice 18 
evidently got up with mental ability at least, 
and we doubt not with professional as well. 
Memoirs of the late Thomas Holeroft, written 
by Himself, and continued to the Time of his 
Death; from his Diary, Notes, and other 
Papers. Longman and Co. 1852. 
Tue “ Memoirs of Holcroft,” edited by 
Hazlitt, has long been a scarce book, and so 
entertaining a biography, of a remarkable man, 
in whose chequered life the difficulties with 
which genius has frequently to contend are so 
strikingly exemplified, cannot fail to be accept- 
able to the readers of “ The Travellers’ 
Library,” of which it forms a new part. 








Hiscellanea. 


Lecture ON ProGress oF THE SANI- 


here to be defended or attacked, and, probably,! rary MovEMENT.—Last week Mr. Joseph 
as in so many disputes about truth, the right, Jones, clerk of the Derby Local Board of 
view will be found to lie in the third position, | Health, delivered a lecture at the Mechanics’ 
between the two extremes. Self-government Hall in that town, on the above subject. The 
is the very basis and foundation of our liber- | lecturer traced the progress of sanitary inves- 
ties; but even the most segregative system of tigation from the introduction of the new 
self-government implies association and central-| Poor Law, about seventeen years ago, when 
isation. Look, for instance, to Mr. Smith’s! considerable attention was devoted to the 
own idea of the most fitting system of muni-| causes of pauperism, which led to the publi- 
cipal government for the metropolis. But first cation of reports on the subject by the Poor- 
of all, let us here observe that the present law Board. Mr. Chadwick’s volume, entitled 
author is a stern and out and out advocate for «* A General Report on the Sanitary Condition 
“ self-government ;” so much so, indeed, is of the Labouring Population of Great Britain,” 
this the case, and so determined an opponent | might be regarded, he thought, as the great 
is he to the principle of ‘ centralisation,”’—by text-book on this question, being a comprehen- 
which he does not mean merely Governmental sive digest of all the evidence and local reports 
interference by the appointment of commis- last referred to. he Public Health Act re- 
sioners or otherwise, but even elective govern- | ceived the Royal assent in August 1848, which 
ment at all centralised,—that he objects on this | is applied to towns on petition, and up to last 
ground alone even to such a “ centralisation” | summer, petitions had been sent from 215 
as that implied in the combination of water- | places. To July last, the Act had been accord- 
supply and sewerage into one intercommuni- ‘ingly applied to 45 towns by Acts of Parlia- 


cative system. Nevertheless, even so decided 
an opponent to centralisation as this,—who 
would not admit of the organisation of the 
one metropolis into one municipality or corpo- 
ration, simply because it would be an extensive 
centralisation, and therefore advocates its | 
division (or rather, in fact, its partial cen- 
tralisation) into a number of separate munici- | 
palities and corporations,—even he cannot do 
without further centralisation, even here ; and 
hence himself suggests the necessity of effect- 
ing “the combined action of different districts 
(that is of his separate municipalities or corpo- 
rations into one centralised government) in all 
cases where any work requires such combined 
action in order to the sound accomplishment 
of what the public welfare needs.” Now, 
what is this but centralisation? It is exactly 
what his opponents would insist on, that “in 
all cases where any work requires such com- 
bined action in order to the sound accomplish- 
ment of what the public welfare needs,” there 
should be “centralisation.” In fact, the only 
great question of difference between them is, | 
what really does “require” such combined 
or centralised action for the public welfare. 


Manual of Field Operations, adapted for the | 
use of Officers of the Army. By Lieut. | 
Jervis-Wuite Jervis, R.A. Murray, 
Albemarle-street. 1852. 

Wuo will tell us that the designers and 

builders of castles, towers, and fortifications, | 

have nothing to do with “ field Operations ?” | 

As to the moral question, or the politic, little | 

as we desire to have our peaceful occupations 

interrupted by warlike ones, we feel that the. 
st way of preserving the former is to be pre- | 
pared for the latter, By the way, however, | 
does not the agitation of the militia and rifle | 
club and corps questions imply a sort of fore- 
gone conclusion that invasion, a priori, not onl 
is possible, but is not preventible? Would it 
not have more befitted the mistress of the main 
had her talk in such a case turned mainly on 
naval tactics, channel fleets, 


| 
| 


marine regattas, | front 


ment, confirming the provisional orders of the 
General Board, but before the session closed, 
the number was increased to 72. Half of these 
are corporate towns having Local Acts for 
paving, lighting, &c. The Act has also been 
applied by Orders in Council to more than 50 
other towns and places, and numbers of cases 
are in progress. The expenses of a prelimi- 
nary inquiry and report, before the Act is 
applied, average about 120/. whilst to obtain 
a Local Act giving anything like the same 
advantages and powers, has, in some cases, 
involved an expense of several thousand 
pounds, 

Litr_e Gippinc Cuurcu.—At a recent 
meeting of the Architectural Society of North- 
ampton, some points as to the restoration of 
Little Gidding Church were referred to the 
committee by the lord of the manor. This 
church is well known, from its association 
with Nicholas Ferrar. Much of the internal 
fittings remain as he left them—the row of 
Jacobean stalls, placed along the north and 
south walls—the brass font and eagle, and 
fragments of old tapestry—are still found in 


‘the church. The external walls are very plain 


and of brick; the west end very poor, and 
certainly altered since N. Ferrar’s time.* The 
committee recommended no attempt at restor- 
ing in Gothic style, but the renovation of the 
materials now existing, as nearly as they were 
in N, Ferrar’s time. 

ComBinatron or Mecuanics’ Institu- 
TIONS.—A letter on this subject with list of 
queries have heen addressed by the Society of 
Arts to the secretaries of the local institutions 
throughout the country, intimating that the 
society is fully prepared to carry out the gene- 
ral idea suggested by Mr. Chester if suffi- 
ciently supported by a general desire among 


,the institutiohs to be associated with the so- 


ciety for lecturing purposes, exhibitions of arts 
and manufactures, &c. 


* A Life of N. Ferrar has just been published 
ters, from Peckard, with an anastatic ioing of 
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Raitway JorTinGs.—The contracto 
the Hereford and Shrewsbury ulwer, Mae 
Brassey, on visiting Hereford as to the site fo, 
a station, advises adoption of one common 
station for the termini of all the lines which 





1| will enter this city, if the engineers can agree 


as to its site and construction.——The Pasha 
of Egypt has determined to employ native 
“navvies” in place of English, though he 
cannot do without English engineers, in the 
construction of railways in Egypt.—The Em. 
peror of Russia has 10,000 men at work almost 
night and day on the line from St. Petersburgh 
to Warsaw. All the rails are to be delivered 
by the end of July, and the locomotive con. 
tracts are already signed. So also has the 
contract for the construction of the line from 
Moscow to Warsaw ; and for the rails 140,000 
tons have been purchased in this country, to 
be manufactured in South Wales by Thomson 
and Forman, Guest and Co. and Messrs, 
Boyley. 

Tar Stipe Rute.—Messrs. Elliott, of the 
Strand, have published a treatise, by the Rev. 
W. Elliott, M.A. on the general Theory of the 
Slide Rule, with reference, more especially, to 
the glass rule invented by M. Leon Lalanne, 
It is now too late to speak of the value of the 
slide rule: its applicability is generally known, 
For the mere practical’man, content to confine 
himself to some few manipulations in which 
he may acquire facility and dexterity, this 
manual is scarcely intended ; but it is for the 
workman, who, wishing to obtain a thorough 
mastery of the rule, will have to study it 
scientifically. A perfect knowledge of the 
mathematical principles involved in its con- 
struction is abeotutaby necessary; the slide 
rule not teaching the method of working any 
question; it affords aid in computation, in 
multiplication, and division to any one ; in the 
higher rules only to those who understand 
these principles; and the improvements in M. 
Lalanne’s rule, are, an increase in the number 
of the scales, and the introduction of many 
constant multipliers, or “ gauge points,” upon 
the slide itself. 

BLoomsBury RacceEp ScHoois.—Wipz. 
—I beg to hand you a list of tenders for 
adapting premises, corner of George-street and 
Broad-street, Bloomsbury, for the purposes of 
‘St. Giles’s and Bloomsbury Ragged-schools, 
Mr. Bellamy, architect :— ‘ 

i POOTE EET ELE ee kite i 


Hi Gewnders 26.0 csccccdve | Bl77 
Hayes «occ ccc eescweisste”- EAGS 
Lansdown 2.2... cc8s Jccvds ) (AOR 
WOR fas oven fc'ss® src dcde OO 
Pawley ....cccccccccess es 990 


EES eee ee 989 
Rowland and Son .......... 986 
Cooper .cccccccscscncncse 952 
CAI” 5s eoresosn0 aneeewes 937 
Frank Saunders... ......-.s¢ 918 
POR cis cs bees cceeeeeras 898 
Little and Son ...-..cccees 875 
PE iia Se cetedeess 857 
Lisson and Robinson ...... 815 
Mansfield and Son (accepted) 805 


Turner and Son ........ 797 
Hopkins and Robarts ...... 790 
Poe Seer eT 750 


sccecososcoosoosoososeoeososoF 
ecoeeooosooococooeoeosoooe™ 


Symonds... 0.4. ssecviversees 740 


Wipe Tenpers.—Tenders for two blocks 
of five, and one block of three, almshouses for 
indigent foreigners, to be erected at Norwood, 
Surrey. Mr. E. B. Lamb, architect. The 
quantities furnished :— 


Tippet oncccncocvse ome. 0-8 
Wilson.......+.... 3,050 0 0 
Getry .cccscce cscs, Soe oe 8 
CR vc ivccccaces” Ea = © 
on Ree ccose 08-0 0 
Hopkins .......... 2,608 0 0 
Reading .......... 2,414 0 0 
Berry «.ccsccseccce, S049. 0. 0 
Thompson ........ 2,299 0 0 
Patience .......0.. 2,282 0 0 
Cate cevvcsasscse teens .@, 9 ‘ 


Mrs. DAMER, THE ScuLpTor.— Your Col 
respondent, “R. H. D.” might have added 10 
the notice of Mrs. Damer’s works, that ¢ : 
statue of Sir Joseph Banks, in the ger 
Museum, is one of that accomplished 1a i. 
most beautiful productions, and that the a. 
known figures on Henley-bridge are also fro 





her chisel.—G. W. B. 
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Vou. X.—No. 477.] 
ae 


— oo 
« NoveL AND STARTLING Proposau.”— 
The metropolitan correspondent of the Liver- 
1 Albion, it appears, “ describes a somewhat 
Quixotic scheme, which, he says, is being con- 
cocted by the Ministry; no less, in fact, than 
the enclosure of the rish Sea, by breakwaters 
thrown across from Anglesea to the Wicklow 
mountains, and from Donagahee to Portpatrick. 
Thus, it is argued, Dublin, Belfast, Liverpool, 
Whitehaven, and other exposed towns, will be 
laced beyond reach of any hostile fleet, while, 
by the shutting out of the tidal waters, ‘ many 
thousands of acres of land, formerly, no doubt, 
corn fields, will be reclaimed, sufficient to yield 





A Move. Ciosg at Epinsurca.—lIna 
Dr. R. Foulis, quoted by the 
ews, is an interesting account of 


pamphlet b 
Edinburgh 
the renovation of one of those horrid haunts 
of low Irish to which probably not even the 
worst in St. Giles’s can be compared. It was 
called Burt’s-close. The improvement un- 





MonuMENTAL.—The statue of Lander, the 


African traveller, by Burnard, has been finished 
‘and put up on its column in Lemon-street, 
Truro. Th 

‘is 70 feet. The figure is clad in loose trowsers 
and paletot, or frock coat, and holds a palm 
branch in one hand, while pointing with a 


e height of both column and statue 


fortunately didnot extend to the inhabitants, | scroll in the other, to a map of the Niger. 


who were rooted out. 


“Where wretched |The countenance in place of staring into in- 


cellars were wont to be, now stand a handsome | definite space or vacancy, is directed towards 


coffee-house and reading-room, for the exclu- | the spectators in front. 
Miserable made out by aid of Brockedon’s portrait 
belonging to the Royal Geographical Society 
and Lander’s own daughter, who is said to be 


sive use of the working classes. 


hovels, hotbeds of fever and filth, are now re- 
|placed by an airy, commodious, bleaching- 
the fifteen per cent. of corn now imported from green. Dilapidated garrets, at rents of 4/. are remarkably like the portrait. 


The likeness was 


In the propor- 


foreign countries ; the whole estuary of the now occupied by respectable mechanics, who tioning of the column, the artist was aided by 
Dee, large tracts of land on the Solway, the pay 3/. for a comfortable house, with water; Mr. P. Sambell, of Falmouth, architect; and 
entirety of Morecambe Bay, across which the | and gas. The process by which this has been the whole was erected under the superintend- 


railway will be forthwith completed, so as to | effected, consisted of rebuilding one part, re- | ance of Mr. Pryor, of Truro, builder. 





The 


bring the mineral districts of Cumberland into modelling another, removing a third, and re- | workmen employed in the removal of the ruins 
immediate contact with the coal fields of Lan-/ pairing the rest. * * * There are four of the tower of Cockermouth Church, have 
cashire. ” A project such as this is certainly | distinct features which characterise the im- discovered a portion of a monument erected to 
rather startling, but it cannot be said to be| provements effected on this close, upon the the memory of “Sire Richard de Lorme,” 
novel ; for even the most ignorant of the lower | strength of which we feel ourselves entitled to, supposed to have keen a Knight Templar of 
orders in Ireland can point out the remains of | call it the Model Close. The erection of|the twelfth or thirteenth century.-—~ Mr. 


the causeways, columns, and pillars (basaltic 
under the rose) which a renowned “con- 
tractor” in the days of yore laid down on the 
Irish coast for the very same purpose, of 
uniting it with the opposite coast of England. 
The Albion’s metropolitan correspondent is an 
indomitable quiz, and, doubtless, intended to 
outvie the grand new project of reclamation at 
the mouth of the Mersey. 

Giass.—The large western window of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Walsall, destroyed in 1847, 
has been restored by the mayor to its former 
state. The execution of the work was entrusted 
to Messrs. Chance and Co. The west 
window of Elvaston Church is about to be 
filled with stained glass, by Warrington, at the 
expense of the Dowager Countess of Harring- 
ton, as a memorial of the late Earl. A screen will 
be erected and other improvements made con- 
jointly with the erection of the window. Mr. 
Warrington was employed by the late earl to 
embellish Elvaston Castle with stained glass 
and other decorations.——The Adelaide Me- 
morial Window Committee, at Worcester, having 
obtained a design from Mr. Preedy, architect, 
the figures on which, though numerous, were 
regarded as comparatively small, he was in- 
structed to prepare soni design, with the 
principal figures on a larger scale. This having 
been done, Mr. Preedy produced the original and 
amended plans, and the committee resolved upon 
the adoption of the original design. The eentre 
light represents the genealogy of Christ, by the 
root of Jesse, the principal figures in it being 
supported by the four major and twelve minor 
prophets, while the two side-lights contain re- 
presentations of ten of the holy women men- 
tioned in the Old and New Testaments. 
_Evectro-Te.eGrapxic.—It has been de- 
cided in the Denmark House of Representa- 
tives, by a majority of forty, that the electric 
telegraph, in continuation of the German lines, 
shall be immediately extended from Elsinore, 
vid Copenhagen, to Rendsborg. 


ComBustion or Furu.—Mr. J. T. Jeffree, 
of Blackwall, engineer, has patented an appa- 





ratus for the more perfect combustion of fuel.|The prud’ 


superior houses for the working classes, 
situated in the heart of the town, with water, 
gas, water-closet, and bleaching-green, con- 
structed out of o/d property, and at moderate 
rents—amply remunerative, at the same time, 
to the proprietor. A grocer’s shop, where no 
spirits are sould. A commodious coffee-house 
and reading-room, for the benefit of the 
working classes. A model lodging-house, 
where mechanics can obtain most comfortable 
accommodation at the same rates as those 





, charged for the worst.” 


Tue ENGINEERING TrapeEs Dispute.— 
This unhappy difference still continues; and 


‘both parties—masters and men—are suffering 


severely in consequence. “No surrender” 
seems to be the determination on both sides; 
meanwhile, the future interests of both are 
being permanently and most seriously damaged 
by the departure of both skilled men and 
valuable orders to foreign countries, including 
now not only Belgium and France, but the 
United States of America, the Brazils, &c.; 
and, should this dispute continue much longer, 
the day of British boasting as the engineering 
workshop of the world will draw to its close. 
Even as it is, both parties have wilfully com- 
bined to scatter and plant the reproductive 
and perennial germs of engineering skill 
throughout the whole world,—a circumstance 








| Steell’s bust of Lord Jeffrey has been removed 
from the sculptor’s studio and placed in its 
permanent position in the Advocates’ Library, 
at Edinburgh. Both as a likeness and a work of 
art, it is regarded as a successful production. 
——A monument is to be erected to the late 
Archbishop Murray. 


New Recorp Reposirory in CHAN- 


CERY-LANE.—The walls of this long-needed 


uilding, illustrated in our pages, are now 
bove 40 feet from the ground, and are suffi- 


cient to develop the character of the whole. 
The interior of the building is divided into a 
series of moderate-sized chambers, evidently 
with the intention of obtaining security from 
fire, of a size that would limit the volume of 
fire in case one should happen anywhere. A 
correspondent draws attention to the fact that 
so far as the walls develop the form and 
arrangements of the chambers, it appears that 
they are made to communicate one with the 
other, besides there being an access to each 
one from a central passage; and that, if this 
inter-communication is 
destroy that fire-proof security which is the 
first object of the building. 


preserved, it will 


Tue Toms OF THE TRADESCANTS.—The 


well-known monument of the T'radescants, in 
Lambeth Church-yard, has fallen into decay. 
|The inscription also on the stone that covers 


which may please those envious of our past | Elias Ashmole’s grave there is nearly effaced. 


pre-eminence, but one which not masters and | It is proposed to raise a fund for the 


perfect 


men only, but every loyal Briton, will have | restoration of the tomb of the Tradescants, 


| future cause to regret. 


| according to its original form, and also for re- 


M. Leon FaucHEer ON THE ENGINEERS’ | newing Ashmole’s epitaph. The cost will not 
Srrike.—M. Léon Faucher has, in the Journal | be less than 100/. and assistance is earnestly re- 
des Economistes, written an interesting paper quested from all who are anxious to preserve 


upon the engineers’ strike in England. With | ancient monuments, tributio 
reference to the suggestion of Lord Goderich, | paid, amongst others, to Sir William Hooker, 


Contributions may be 


that the differences between the masters and | Royal Gardens, Kew; the Keeper of the Ash- 
workmen might be settled by a sort of mixed | molean Museum, Oxford; or Messrs. Reeve, 
tribunal of prud’hommes, he explains that no | Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


such tribunal as the English operatives sup- | 
Lord Cranworth was all matters interesting or useful, and to give 


right in his conjecture that the condition and commendation where you can. Perhaps you 


posed exists in France. 


St. James’s Park.—You seem to aim at 


remuneration of labour were things essentially | will notice with your approval the careful 





beyond the jurisdiction of any court whatever. | manner in which the shrubberies in the en- 


The products of combustion are to be drawn | questions of contract between masters and 


from the flues by a rotating fan, or other con- 
trivance, and to be mixed with such a propor- 
tion of atmospheric air as shall insure their 
combustion, after which the gases so mixed 
are returned to be consumed in the furnace, so 
as to obviate all necessity for funnels, shafts, 
or chimneys. Few seem to keep in view the 
fact, that the more perfect the combustion the 
more dangerous the product, though a less 
Unpleasant one than soot or smoke which also 
t Is so desirable to get rid of; and that, to 
disperse that dangerous product, shafts and 
funnels will be more requisite than ever, unless 
indeed, it can be cooled and carried off through 
fues or drains as a fluid, underground, like 
Water, so as to avoid drowning people, which 
carbonic acid is as ay capable of doing 
as water itself, though not so visible. It would 
neigh Prasat evil to have a eager 
eighbour or town tually delu, 
with carbonic acid. en 








men. 

Tue “ Trirortum.”—At a recent meeting 
of the Oxford Architectural Society, Mr. 
James Parker read a paper on the Triforium. 
He said that the usual derivation of Tres and 


fores did not hold good, as the three-light Tri- 


foriums were rather the exception than the rule. 
He therefore attempted a new derivation, 
namely, Tri contracted for Turin-forium, the 
Tower Passage, which he applied to the Cle- 
restory Passage, and not to the lower one 
which generally bears the name of the Tri- 
forium, but is more properly called the Blind 
Story, and was often so constructed that it 
could be used for no purpose but as an archi- 
tectural design to fill up the blank space which 
would otherwise exist between the arches and 
Clerestory. The upper gallery, on the other 
hand, he believed always led into the tower. 
In Christ Church Cathedral, as in many 
instances, there is no other approach. 





hommes in France merely decide | closure of St. James’s Park are thinned out 
,and arranged for the approaching season; the 
judicious new walk and opening out of that 
terra incognita the islands ; and if you think it 
worthy a place in your journal, will you be so 
very obliging as to ask them to plant a few 
wild flowers and ferns in the islands, and to 
remove the fountain post from the midst of the 
west end of the lake to the island, and to buy 
a little water for it to play with amongst the 
ducklings and the cygnets? It is terribly out 
of place now, and gives me the colic whenever 
I look at it; but, poor thing, it means well, I 


say.—A 
Prorosep New Street.—It is pro ; 


and a Bill will shortly be submiiied to Parlia- 
ment for the purpose, to form a new main 
street from Blackfriars-road to London-bridge. 
The line proposed is a continuation of Stam- 
ford-street, so that when completed there will 
bea direct communication on the Surrey side 
of the river from London-bridge to West- 
minster- bridge. 
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Wax-Cuanpvers’ Haut. — ComPeti- 
TI0N.—It may not, perhaps, be too late even 
now, for you to interfere, through the medium 
of your valuable Journal, to prevent ee 
allude to the unawarded premiums for t 1e 
designs for the Wax-Chandlers Company’s | 
new Hall. I understand that some of the | 
members have declined being mixed up with 
adjudication of the premiums, from the fact of 
private interest totally eclipsing merit, or in 
other words, the premiums are likely to be 
given to “ persons”’ not “ things.” You could 
urge inthe committee the absolute necessity of 
obtaining the services of a non-competing, dis- 
interested professional man of Teputation, as 
the surest means of administering justice to 
the several competitors.— VERAX. 


Tue Great EXHIBITION BUILDING.— | 
In order that the public may be able to judge 








of the general effect of the interior now that it | 


is cleared of all the exhibition fittings, and 
form an opinion as to the desirableness of pre- 
serving the building, Messrs. Fox and Hen. 
derson, the contractors, have opened it free of 
charge, and many thousands have visited the 
interior. Besides this, a committee of gentle- 
men is being formed, having for its object to 
test public opinion upon the question of re- 
taining or removing the building; and should 
the former alternative be ultimately decided 
upon, then the purposes to which it should be 
applied, and the means of rendering it self- 
supporting. Mr. B. Oliveira, of Upper Hyde 
Park-street, would receive communications on 
the subject. 

PuriFicaTION OF Sewace WaTEeR.— 
A black and foul stream at Hulme is being 
cleared of its odoriferous filth in pools and 
filters by Messrs. Corbett and Co. sanitary 
engineers, who use charred pine sawdust in 
their filters, and convert the solid matter thus 
obtained in defecating and deodorizing the 
water into a sort of guano, which is getting 
into use amongst agriculturists as a permanent 
manure. The cleared water is not made use 
of for any manufacturing or domestic purpose 
that we are aware of; and indeed, as regards 

tableness, although it is spoken of as equal 
in clearness and sweetness of odour to drink- 
able water, of course mere defecation and 
deodorization by charcoal will not purify it 
sufficiently for such processes. On the con- 
trary, doubtless valuable salts for manuring 
purposes might still be got from it by addition 
of requisite ingredients to the mere charcoal in 
filtering. 

A Mick Tester.—It appears from recent 
investigations published in the J.ancet that 
the much maligned metropolitan milk is not 
half so much adulterated as many other 
articles are, and that the chief, if not the only 
adulterant is water. To enable “ the million” 
to test their own pennyworths, a simple and 
efficient, as well as cheap little instrument has 
been registered by Mr. George, of Adelphi 
Arcade, Strand. This we dipped into “ our 
milkman’s” diurnal supply, and were much 
pleased to find our estimation of milkmen in 
general rise with the bob of the tester to an 
unexpected degree, all through the buoyant 
conscience of one worthy member of the fra- 
ternity. A mere sight of such a tester, doubt- 
less, in the hands of the public at large, would 
vivify the moral scruples of the milk merchants 
of the whole metropolis. 

DRAINAGE AND EMBANKMENT OF LANDS. 
—The Ear] of Carlisle has laid on the table of 
the House of Lords a Bill of 133 clauses for 
the drainage and embankment of land in 
England and Wales. 

A New Lamp ror Use ar Sea.—Mr. 
Thomson, surgeon, R.N., inventor of the 
naval telegraphic lights, has submitted a plan 
to the Admiralty, by whieh candles and oil 
may be dispensed with, many thousands of 
pounds annually saved, and yet ten times 
more light secured to every ship afloat: this 
is accomplished by a simple method of using 
the slush from salt meats, now of no use. The 
eandle-tube may be filled with water, yet it 
can be instantly expelled and the light fully 
maintained. The grease is so locked up that 
it cannot well escape, so that the lamp may be 
rolied about the deck.— Edinburgh Post, 


| visiting it regularly, for the purpose of study- 





Museum oF Practica, Gro.ocy. — 
Some of the working men who attended 
the lectures have urged the desirableness of 
having the museum open in the evenings; 
which would afford them opportunities of 


ing and examining its contents more fully. 
It is only after the workman’s ten hours 
toil is done that he can command an hour or 
two for the acquisition of useful knowledge at 
home or abroad in the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion ; and so long as institutions which might 
be of great service to him, and through his 
class to the community at large, are only open 
from, it may be, ten in the morning till five in 
the afternoon, it is evident they can never be- 
come available to him. 











‘TENDERS 


For a new north aisle and vestry to St. Barnabas Church, 
Homerton: the quantities furnished. Mr. Ashpitel, 
architect. The windows and material in the north side of 
nave to be used in the construction of aisle, wy 





I ciccacsveestankoupenanenamoases 7 0 
RD Lai ckcccsedcbvensis cusevewbernad 00 
RIE spares honk ncdiatieanendocssbe 0 0 
PE GOEG wor sccesse<conececnsoceseaqnes 0 0 
Curtis .... 0 0 
Holland 0 0 
Coleman 00 
gee 00 


For three fourth-rate houses at Sydenham: Mr. E. B 


Lamb, architect :— 


III + cenciress sodhentobestaba es £1,115 0 
Thompson and Son .....,...... 1,099 0 
RENEE DES eer ree 955 0 
BIE svcncuacpstehentbansgeeties 939 0 


Johnson and Pask 
Hopkins and Roberts . 
pe eee a 
Colls (accepted) .........:00 


— 
te 
ecoooscocos 


For finishing the carcases of two houses in New Cannon- 
street, City, for Mr. Chaffers. Messrs. Tress and Cham- 
bers, architects. Quantities supplied :-— 

Lawrence and Sons............ £1,113 
Ashby and Horner 1,075 
IINEL: ctenlabcasesenessionse oe ae 

Gammon. oo) La 
2 RES ee 946 





ooooo 
ooocoo 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registrar of N.,” “ G.8.,” * H. W. jan.,” “J. J.,” 
"SA D.m, ~C. Be “eee Cee eee 
“J. W.” (according to the Act, the district-surveyor 
should be informed), “ Dr. 8.,” “J. F. W.” (a similar 
proposal was made some time ago, to cover in with glass 
the inner quadrangle of the British Museum. The roof 
of the Exhibition building, however, would not answer the 
purpose), “J. B. B.,” “G.J.” (the power of forming 
cellars would depend entirely on local circumstances), 
“3. “hs “Gian “Oey “S OR. eee, 
‘* A Hater of Knobs,” “J. L.,” “ H. L.” (not our eus- 
tom), “ F.and W.,” “ J.M.,” “ G. H. L.” (we should not 





advise any expenditure upon the project), “E. R.,” 

£3.06." °R. 4-8, “OG. 4. 0. 9 ~9 jam.” 

(shall hear from us) “ T. J.,” “ J. K.” 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


3 TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. 

N excellent opportunity presents itself to any 

C young gentleman of talent, with moderate means, desirous 
either of entering into PARTNERSHIP or commencing business 
for himself by the entire PURCHASE of a small PKACTICE 
towards the West-entl, with office furniture and suitable drawing 
materials —Address M. E. M. Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York- 
street, Covent-garden. 





e : , TO ARCHITECTS. 

AN Architect in London, having had sixteen years’ 
4 experience in an eminent office, and is at present enga on 
several public and private buildings, and can command the infiu- 
enee of a flourishing country town, where there is the pectpect 
of important works being proceeded with, REQUIRES the 
CO-OPERATION of a gentleman of some experience and 
CAPITAL, As the advertiser is very energetic and has some 
influence in town, this may prove a favourable opportunity of soon 
establishing a good position in the profession.—Apply by letter 
to C. B. office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


__ [Maken 27, 1859 

— aac 

WANTED an EXPEDITIOUS PRACTIC 

syn eur saad PT ee SM ra 
ANTED, , 

Wore as WonKING FOREIGN Hoy JOENER ip 


penter’s Work. Reference as to integrit ‘ 
Address, A. B., Creawick's, 5. Johu-atreet, Oxford eetitel 


ANTED, an experienced, ve 
Roe 








“Ree 
WORKING FOREMA MASONG hay an, 2 


RE Ofce of The Builder” 1 Yorkatrene Covent ee mole, 
ANTED, a good, practical ARCHITECTURY, 
Ww? DRAUGHTSMAN whe seuia RCHITECTURAL 


chu architecture, and capable of taking charge of ee 
on to D. D. D. Office of * The Builder,” i, York-street, Covent 











TU PLUMBERS, SCD oF anes 


W NTED, ood PL 
: 4 nired mM ~~ to fill he ae. B.A] ue 
as to ct 





azing. will be req h ili 
the situation will be for a permanency.—Apply c= bility, a 
of Six and Eight in the Evening, at No, 8. ormwood-street, City” 





TO SHOP-FOREMEN OF CARPENTERS AND JoINGRC 
ANTED, by a don m, a thoroughly 
experienced, ve person e above 

previously filled a cities ay yee dares, tating ag Ps 

ticulars, references, and where employed, to X. ¢ = 
Builder” York-street, Covent-garden. %: — 
TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS, 
WANTED, a respectable PERSON, thoroughly 


———— to arr pone fair and tage | Draving. M 
ing, ing ow ties, Estimating, an kkeeping 
-- he should write a good hand. it - and 








requisite is requested no 

apply who has not had considerable sienes A pl ” be ad 
only, propeld, to A. L. care of Mr. J. D. Thompson, er, 12, 
Upper King-street. 





UILDER’S CLERK.—WANTED, by the Ad. 
vertiser, a SITUATION ; has been y brought up tothe 


regularl 
business, an been in that capacity many years in an em 
builder's office, and accusto to measure the various Poe we 


works, and in whom the utmost reliance can be : 
~ been engaged in several pd = 


— of A had having See 
espectab’ ces Can — ress (postpaid) to W. 
No. 1, Alfred-place, Long-lane, Southwark. heats 


G RAY’S BRICKFIELDS, ESSEX— 
BU WANTED, a SETTER; also, a MACHINE, to make 
from one to two millions of Plain Tiles during the season ; also,a 
ay rd ig 2 ay ab eg 
ile 8, Pipes, ¢ 10k, —f t& r. 
Mears Meeson and Co.’s Works, Gray's Thurrock, Emer. pe 


WANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER. No 
ean be Bere 9 Sn to G. T. Not oa, Kast ye “9 


\ TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 











TANTED, a SITUATION as CUTTER, 
GLAZIER, and PAINTER. References can be had from 
last employer.—Address, T. W. No.!15, Camding-street, Kensington, 


ANTED, a SITUATION as BUILDER'S 


CLERK, by a Person who can measure up work, take out 
d make plai i 





quantities, an: ¢ plain myn igs good in 
a the usual office duties. Salary moderate. Respect- 
able r given.—Address, A. B. No. 2, Stanhope-strect, 
Hampstead-road. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


\ ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
SITUATION as PLUMBER. No objection to fill his time 
w is the Painting or Glazing.—Address, G. L., Office of “The 
ailder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 40, a 
SITUATION as FOREMAN of PLUMBERS PAINTERS, 
and PAPERHANGERS; reference from former 


situation —Apply to J. H. 4, Hamdenctrest, New-road, Saint 
Pancras. 





TO ENGINEERS, MACHINISTS, AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a Manager 
and Draughtsman, who has had the entire superintendence 
of extensive engineering and machine establishmenta He hast 


theoretical and practical knowledge of the businesses in each of 
their different ‘s; has had consi experience in 
preparing and contracts and specifications ; in preparing 
and making working and finished drawings and designs in enti- 
neering, millwork, mac . &e.; and in eaperintenting work- 
men, ‘is presents an nity rarely to be met with ina 
person thoroughly with the business. W<« 

take the superintendence of nes, machinery. &. of lead, 














PUPIL WANTED.—An Architect in the country, 
engaged with several public works, wants an intelligent 
xOUT ; ace FUSTE. enemy 1 amie ti 'y, as he will 
require once to engage in office routine. Also. a JUN 

ASSISTANT. Apply to R. DALF, Esq. Solicitor, York. eer 


XETER HALL.—The office of SURVEYOR to 
_ the Hallisnow VACANT. Applications in writing, eccom- 
anied by testimonials, under cover. addressed to the directors, to be 
ett at the Hall, on or before TUESDAY. the 6th of Apri! next. The 
amount of salary and the duties of the office may be ed on 
application at the Hall —By order of the directo: 
_March 17, 1852. WILLIAM GRANR, Secretary. 
W COLwicu, KENT.—To WORKING 
FOREMEN of ROADS, &c.—The Commissioners for 
Improving the town and parish of Woolwich, in the county of 
Kent, will assemble in their Board-room, at the Town-hall, Wil. 
iam-street, at six o’clock in the evening of FRIDAY, 2nd of April 
next, to receive applications in the handwriting of each person 
that may desire to ome a candidate for the appointment of 
FOREMAN of the ROADS under the said commis-ioners, to be 
accomp d with unexceptionable testimony as to character, and 
reference to one or more respectable person or persons confirma- 
tory of his ability for the efficient performance of its various 
requirements Applicants to be not less than thirty or more than 
forty-five years of age. The remuneration attached thereto will be 
at and after the rate of 781. per annum, and paid weekly ; with a 
residence exempt from rent, rates, and taxes. The duties required 
to be carried out will be as follows, viz :—The general supervision 
and disposal of the men employed by the commissioners on the 
public thoroughfares ; to possess a thorough 
of making and 
channels, &e. ; 














Applicants are not required 
wiih comin Sete Geeta te 
be consider: eem i 
appointment. Letters be sddvened = - 
under cover to the clerk.— By 


; in a si 


or other works.—Address, Mr. HUGHES, Duffield, Derbyshire 
: TO ARCHITECTS OR ENGINEERS. 
AN ASSISTANT wishes for a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT in either of the above Professions. No objection 
the country-—Adaoem, & W.64, Aldumyate-dinest, City, __ 
A RESPECTABLE PRACTICAL ENGINEER, 
4 having been employed for upwards of twenty years in the 
pstactes! engineering extablishments in the kingdom, is desirous 
fo kt T where coutidenes would - yequtests 
w ri assist a n in carrying out inventions.— 
Address by letter, oro-pell. G. D. 14, Belvedere-road, Lambeth. 
YOUNG MAN, thorough] uainted with the 
A duties of a Builder's Office, and Pago make good plain 
drawings, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. Sati 
ences can be given.—Address, T. W. P. 51, High-street, Poplar. 
TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS. 
YOUNG MAN, 24 years of age, wi first-rate 
F references, wishes to obtain a SITUATION as OFFICE- 
CLERK. CLERK of WORKS, or to superintend building works 
for ; sag d taman and accountant, has # 
thorough practical knowledge of the business, and is capable of 
measuring . 


u estimating.—Address, J. K. 27, Charles-street, 
City-road. 


TO MASTER Deen tw. MILL- 


NERS, AND OTH RS. 4 

A MUDDLE-AGED MAN, of steady habits, and 
superior talents as a practical Engineer and Millwrieht, 
wants an ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN in an Engineering 
Works, or as Superintendent at Mills or other Works ; he is n0¥ 
milar situation, and has held such upwards of twenty years 

Has no connection with Societies, and references satisfactory.— 
Address, A. B. 15, Eecleston-place, Pimlico. 


o TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. . 
N ENGAGEMENT is WANTED, either 
permanently or occasionally, by an experienced, res 

Man, as CLERK. in Measuring u: > Works. Eximating. bins 5rd 
. He isa thoro builder's kkeeper and aceountant, and 

of steady and correct habits. Salary expected moderate. —Addres. 

ALPH . No. 42, Gewer-place, Euston-square. 

TO PLASTER OF PARIS AND CEMENT MEKCHANTS, & 


THE, Advertiser having some valuable Gypsum 
au 














willing to WORK the, ne ane en Een Me Spine 
ing to same.—. HN, Mr. 
5, Dovor-street, Piccadilly. oid 








TO SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS. 
THE Advertiser, a Young Man, is desirous of a0 
of the above 








order of the boa: 
EDWARD SARGENT, Ci. : missioners, 
1, George-street, Woolwich, March ibe (Se Cans 7 


sa RRGASIORE syotnn eohr cee bate 

n drawing, an usin vith the in and | : 

work of the Building business in all its branches. including book: 

ow is - Ks Salary required 40m week.— 
om he nm 

Address. G. I. ‘at the Othee of * The Ty ork-stre 

Covent Garden. 
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THE BUILDER. 















oY. agr ACADEMY of ARTS, “‘Trafalgar- 

_NOTICE TO ARPISTS.—All works of Painti 
r Architecture intended forthe ensui Oy eae 
Beulptare, oF ‘AL ACADEMY must be sent in on MONDAY, the 5th, 
atthe ESDAY, the 6th of April next, after which time no AW can 
or TUES eceived, nor can any works be received which have 
eT At publicly exhibited. The other a necessary 
* a bee qreen pu 





ebtained at the Royal Academ: 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RA “Secretary. 
re will be taken of works sent for exhibition ; 

Every ayn be will not hold itself accountable in any / 

ut tf injury of loss ; nor cam it undertake to pay the carriage of 

case 0 which may he forwarded by carriers. The prices of 

wh to be disposed of may be c d to the 8 y. 


EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 


xX 

inco Charter. —The arheTWENTY. 
FAR NRNOAL Xin TION of ow 
OPEN from Nine a.m. until 
street, Pall-Mall East 








A.M: le “gute. 
aoa v ALLEN, Secretary. 


pATRON—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT 
oyaL P POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
pee ary ar pee pce 
a aper for on of pw mh 
— 7 the Anastatic Preces—puaae a Lesture on f 
Astronomy iliustrated by 1 diagrams. be delivere: 
Rachhoftner, on Wednesday = Friday Evenings, at 
k yelock.—The e celebrated ransz de Feher, who sings 
in thirty-six sziand in his new M Dial 
time in Pela lace,” on Monday, the ‘sth inet. and continue 
each Monday. Tuesday, and pains ny bone Evenings, of Bie) mens i 
Hi introduce tw 
i rhich Foreign Dialects. —A Description, by Mr. Crispe, of the 
various kinds of Muskets, Rifles, &c.—Dissolving Views, &c. &e.— 
Adniasion, n, 18. ;, Schools and Children under ten years of age, half- 
price Anew edition of the Catalogue. 








DAPER- HANGINGS, by E. T. ARCHER'S 
p patented Machine, oe, Cyli a ana Artistiea] Labou 

at his Manufactory for all kinds of dapted for internal 
decoration. PANELLED DECORA TONS fitted up on the 
walls of the extensive Show Rooms, in every known style, and for 


ists of known meri 
“— roa hana 3 CHOTCE, and EXTENSIVE SELECTION 
of FRENCH PAPERS, from the best manufacturers in Paris. 


there is the choicest 
Attached ABINET FURNITURE in London, of the best 


assortment of CA 
make, —s upholste fabric, Brussels earpet, 
28, 6d. per yard ; “foor clothe, ine Af can yey ‘made, cut to any 


dimensions. 28. 4 and worsted curtains, of the finest 


id Be r yard. at 
fabric, 5 feet wide, SS. Per JEN ARCHER'S, 451, Oxford-street. 








ANGINGS.—By recent improve- 
Pav a a ase and inder nt, good sai n n+) bed- 
TEP REY, ALLEN, cok co., Kent and Essex- —y 115, White- 


che 


PAPER- HANGINGS p the Cheapest in in London, 








ROSS'S W 22, 
ortlan )xford-street, wh builders and the trad 
Roriandireet, oxford tre, plocss, ot the following = 
a Gonktedes PAPCTS..... 02. cervccercecere im 03d. per 
Painted Marble, Granite, and Oak mee 
Superier Dining and Drawing-room 1 
Satins and Plock........seseeesseseeeecesers 
PATENT PAPER-HANGINGS, from Original | * 
French Designs, commencing at 74. per Piece. 


SATINS, FLOCK, GOLD, MARBLE, OAK, GRANITE, 
Elegant Borders and Fillings for Decoration, equally low. 
LINING-PAPER AT MILL oe 
ders and the Trade, Country Dealers, a rs, will 
qabniiders and the Tree. coud Block at the LOWEST PRICES 


in the Kingdom, at 
L. MARKS and © Manufacturers and Importers, 2, Great- 
gueenatret and 31, " Parkeratreet ) oo Bare tog and Consignees of 
Parisian M Established 1830. 








AINTERS’ BRUSHES, Manufactured 
ot ee == the x, of painters = builders, of the best 
list sent Mg ony on applica- 

tion to the wensuaaabarer, 3 B. TYLOR, 29, -street, 
Borough, London Ho benshen ano genalus unless stamped 
“J. z “TYLOR, London.” 


H*: AL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
aCATALOGUE of BEDOTEADS, sent free by post, con. 





gany, Rosewood, and Walnee-tres 
of Bedding, and their new warerooms enable them to keep one of 
= design Loagh for inspection. T have also, in addition to 

their usual stock, a great variety of the d of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS wate in wood and iron, which they have just im- 
ported—HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 
196 (opposite the Chapel), “ottenham-court-roed. 


IRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. —FOX and 
TTS T — great roo 
construction is (hag ig? pane a eaisel atoms © fires 
= London during the past year, by which it appears that there 
& considerah d with former years, the 
wumher oe ee 1 or an —_ of three per day. 


woe affords rroboration fact stated u La 
Fae hog THA TNO BUILDI NG IN ewHICH TIMBER 
ieiste ARE USED IS PRACTICALLY y Ly FROM 

THE ey ty OF FIRE; and when to this fact it is added 

that timber is also liable to drycut o and the ravages of insects ape 
vermin, for which it affords a ready harbour, the mischief arising 
from its extensive use will be sufficiently apparent. 

It becomes, then, worth the attention of those who are interested 
1D ae to inquire whether materialsof an imperishable nature 
cannot be substituted for timber in the construction of floors, &., 
Without involving additional cost; and attention is invited to a 
number of build of ali classes, either finished or in course of 
ot role o a the above improved system, in —e joists, vith 








Among ae buildin ate ai n progress in London on this 
system is the new Gers osrrtab, an extensive range pro- 
ob tamanre 300 adit al beds ; ont § for e bue 

al be a3 
DWELLNO WObSES, s OFFICES Pores bn i pes 


" aap enabeea the system, estimates, and all further 
rena may be obtained on application to the Proprietor of 
Mr. BARRETT (late Fox and Barrett), 
12, York-buildings, Adelphi, 
Whose offices form part of a bu erected on this principle, and 
where specimens of the iron joists may be seen. 


a 








LONDON | ASST RANGE CORPORATION, ’ 
Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
POR LIFE, aah AND nn annual INSURANCES. 





pranrx FIRE ASSURANCE COMPAN y, 
iiiade te 
TRUSTEES AND _— 
gi ROBERT HARRY INGLIS. Bart. MP. 





Decimus Bu James Horne, esq. 
Octavius Fdward Goone, eaq. ae Dorrie M sq. 
Fe fettem, oe $ 3. . => esq. M 

liam Da o ‘etty rat, 
George —, sage Richard Price, ex oa. 


esq. 
George Stanley Repton, esq. 
Benjamin Sha’ 
Charles Ham spden tomer, esq. 
esq. Matthew Whiting, esq, 
Kirkman Daniel H m, esq. | Thomas Wilson, esq. 
Thomas Hodgson, esq. 


Assistant Direcror—Thomas Richter, esq, 


John Davis, ae hn H 
ohn ° ae oc 
 - Sennen igson, esq. 
an 
Wilmer Harris, George William Lovell, esq. 


Axcuirect anp Scravevor.—John Shaw, Esq. 
Soxicirors.— Messrs. Dawes and Sons, Angel-court. 
cOMPAN PAN Y iene ay bevy Coon yh: opm 

u eve on 2 

the World, on the moet fay le Terms. —_— ew 
Persons insuri: ith the PHENIX ¢ COMPANY are aod liable 
to make good the of others, as is the case in some 
Insurances with this Company expiring at Lady-Day =a be 
renewed within Fifteen days thereafter, or the will become void. 

ipts are now a a princi Lombard-street 
we Charing cross, and the respective yoo throughout the 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST cnaes Sanaa THE QUEEN 


FIELD MARSH AL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. K.T. 
K.P. @.C.B. and G.C.M.G. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


lish 1887, 
FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
, Waterloo-place, London. 


DIRECTORS, 
Colonel Sir Frederick Smith, K.H., F.R.S., R.E., Chairman. 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Admiral of the Pleet the Right! Lieut.-Gen. Edw. ak RG 
Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C. Lieut -Gen. Arnold KC. 
Noe oe. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt iA Archibald Hair, esq. 
Captain William Lote R.E. 
General Sir Thomas Bratord,| We Chard, esq., od Agent. 
G.C.B. G.C.H. Wilbraham Taylor, 
es general Sir Hew D. Ross, Major-Gen SirJohn Bat K.C.B. 
K.C Devsty Adjutant-| Major F.8. Setheby. cB cs. 
a. Ro reillery | Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Pollock, G.cB. 
Capt. Sir Geo, k, RK. ¥. in William Capeege, B.S 
Lieut. rut-Gen Taylor CB REC Peep ang N. 
Banxers.— Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Stran 
Prrsrcran, — Sir Charlies Fergusson F M.D. zi CH. PLS. 
Counse..—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Soricrror.—Stephen hen Garrard, coq 18, Suffolk-strect, 





Pall-Mall Bast. 
Actcary.—J ohn ii cfoation President of the Institute of 
Aseufances are granted u im every pro- 
fession and station in life, and t cae Pot the the world, with 
the exception of the Western Coast of Af A my = the Tropics. 
The Bates of Premiums pg y ciples 
with reference to every Colony, and, veens of a moderate 


ns assured in this office ma: a one climate toan: 
without forfeiting their _ 
‘our-Fifths of its are re divided amongst the Assured. 
The SS of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
Division of Profits, im the present year (1851), have war- | ise, 
— the oe a very liberal Bonus. 
ditions to various Policies are shown in the following 








mh 
Total 
Age when Poli 8 A i re 
Assured. effected 1 in . — 
4. £. 8. & 
25 1838 1,000 16412 2 win feo 
35 1838 1,000 176 19 3| sen 
45 1848 1,000 29 6 
53 1838 1,000 235 19 sf Bir a 
64 1838 1,000 268 1 of Profits. 
26 1844 1,000 4913 o> Participators 
36 1844 1,000 49 
46 Iss 1,000 7713 o> Septennial 
55 1844 1,000 8313 7 Division 
66 1844 1,000 215 8 of Profits. 














JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 





PROVISION FOR FAMILIES IN CASE OF DEATH ; 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHURCHES, CONVENTS, AND 
SCHOOLS, BY MEANS OF ASSURANCE. ¥ 

THE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, New Coventry-street, 
Leicester-square, London; 15, Bachel or's-walk, Dublin ; and 18, 
Rue Tronchet, Paris. Inco porated under 7 & § Vict. c. 110. 

APITAL 
by yy -~ feces as well as healthy lives for sums of 
from 5l. to 5, 
The annual income is nearly 4,0002. 
Lives declined b; bh other offices accepted at equitable rates. 
Prospectuses, r, pee and every information furnished on 
¢ ctuary or Secreta: 
ae ) PORRISTALL, Managing Director. 





IFE ASSURANCE for the WORKING. 


NCH OFFICE—2, EXETER "CHANGER, WELLINGTON- 
BR STREET N NORTH (opposite Waterioo-bridge), STRAND, 
Open every Evening from Six till Bight o'clock. 
8u on for secu yments of Nt. and 2 Sol. payable 
on death of subscriber, may be made upon the lowing’ t terms, 
gertiiied the Act of the Company, W. H. Archer, Esq. :— 
eekly Contributions for payment of 51. at death. 
Healthy persons whose age on becoming subscribers shall be— 
Prom 10 to 35 years, to pay One Penny per Week. 
° » os $ » ~ openee ” 


Collectors all st the houses of odewibent for these weekly sub- 


of subscription will not increase as the contributor 
grows older, but the same weekly amount paid at the commence- 
ment will be —— - eo life. 

Subscribers m: one to ten subscriptions, so as to 
ame Log sum me give Ten, F Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, and so on up to Fifty 
Pow 

municat lative to the assurance of sums fro 
tio - in on Tov aonied to pad Pe a to Mr. JOHN 


WoLYNEUX, : Exeter ‘Change, llington-street No 
Strand. 





ON ‘DON s snd PROVINCIAL JOINT- STOCK 
B AsseRAROR COMPANY. 
Ketablished 1 847.—Offices, 1 7, Gracechureh-street. 

effect every eet of Life Insurance, both on 
the parteatg eed the security of freehold and long lease- 
hold , reversions. absolute or contingent, life in’ and 
i —_ ssignable. And on p a eon. oe ~~ 
2 Sree tees for ae Fok the amount 
borrowed. I of personal: security, the loan is, made fr 








n cases 
; by annual, half-yearly, 
periods of from ome to five years, - 
C. INGALL, Actuary and Secretary. 


or quarterly instalments, 














TH FORRSBISE TIES od Li06 
ay yy Capital, 500,0008 - 
TRUSTEES, 
6. Feed Sheriff Hutton Park. 
re abe. Swan, oog, York. 
Banxens.—Messrs. and Co. York. 
Acrvary and — . W. L. Newman, York. 


























ya A NET 
non | a wane. acted ne pry pees 
>} - ~ 
day. Whole Life Premiums] day. | Whole Life Premiums 
Zaadjsaa fea) eee 
pty 176 154 46 31 6 3233 
13 aos 170 Bw» 419 3u 3 
6 1n 3 1 8 33 tus | i368 
2 1M4 In 6 55 54060 ' 440 
b] 117 0; 1213 8 6) 660 513 6 
26 2e¢3;:1N628 63 740; 6826 
*30 25¢0¢;:119 9 66 840 708 
286,320 70 woe, 8786 
36 2130;:'236464 73 nuié 3? useé 
40 e's) 212 0 76 wBwi9? 
43 353 27 3 80 6 13 ww 
* Exaupite.—A gentleman whose does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1,0001. payable on his yneneding ©. an annual payment of 
22. 108.; anda of the same age can secure the same sum, for 
an annual paym ‘Ay 1, ec the 
Prospectuses, with rates o um for intermediate 
and every information, Re hed at the Bt 
Yahiaedusdieiaam saaeates 
fins tuewnances 
are also effected b Yorn ot ee 
Agents are wan \_yorn ot 


been made. foctications to to be Le to Mr ¥ L NEWMAN, 
Mr. Rien: woo, Osten, LS % Jokmatrent, 
Bedford. , Agent for 





BRITISH ASSURANCE COMPANY, 2, King- 


Chairman—SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq. ABA. 
ane rates Sr beth Fire and Life Assurance are as low as can 
be taken. The surance | 





rticulars may be be had at the bead office, or of Sr the 
JOHN REDDIS H, Monager. 





Tere a 
E, at — ‘STER FIRE OFFICE, 27, 


TRUSTE. 
paver esq. MP. Colonel W. H. Meyrick. 
as | Joseph Wm. Thrupp, esq, 
San assurances either participating ox wank 
ag 


The rates of 
participating in th ion he Association, are as low 
co! 


The additions made to the sums me ty pe which have 
partic ipated in the three divisions of profit 1842, 1847, 
and 1852, Sase qvemaet ene Sale of Sg my aa 
Every ve condition of assurance, neces 
say, for the security of the ofc, has been withdrawn the 
Every ity offered to persons about to effect 
lives, and any information that may be required on the subject of 
assurance, can be eS CROKE. 

Agents required in the . 





MERCHANT'S and TRADESMAN’S 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 5, Chatham. 


JOHN a Esq. MP. Chairman. 
The Advantages offered by this Society are— 
POLICIES INDISPUTABLE, unless obtained by fraud. 
All the MEDICAL FEES PAID by the Society. 
Policies payable during the lifetime 


Non-forfeiture of P. who find it inconvenient te 
remiums as they fall due, may have a credit of the 


ce. 
Pros’ obtained 
Office. GEORGE THOMSON, ——- 





 . seigieapanes ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT 
. 7, St. Maarrin’s-Piace, Pe en Lowpos ; 
AND 56, Ay a. 


Established A 
NVESTMENT OF CAPITAL ane aevyees 
The dee of the Tae is Institution, 
to open equally secure and 
the us the affluent, and the provident savings of 
eee eae yy To community. To persons desirous of 

placing their ? but unused to seel secu- 
rities, and inex 2 ae their value, this 
qh gt - § Ee 

in 
which alone the money deposited ty ~y - 


— Interest payable in January and July. 
N ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT 
ASSOCLATI: 








The Capital Stock 
Deposi 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO POLICY-HOLDERsS. 
Policies absolutely INDISPUTABLE ; and made PAYABLE 
TO THE HOLDER BY SPECIAL ENDORSEMENT, ‘thas 
saving the expense of a transfer deed as well as legacy and 


= FOR SECURING LOANS OR D 


COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Institution, whereby a Parent, by the payment of a 
annual premium, may, in the event of 
either an Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 33 or am equiva: 


amount in money. 
Other new and im: Tables for Educational es, and 
shortly be er 


Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities, 
cular” deserving of erento pod 3 


providing for Individual, or 
pa EY can invalving, an Goan, the ‘uncertaluties of 


Full information 
sion at the Hed tlees of the Amoctation, or to the 


Agents, throughout the United 
PETER M ic 
Applications for Agencies may be made te the Meaenies Binesiie. 
























pe ayia Weta lke Bets «6 



































































































































THE BUILDER. 











__ [Manon 27, 1859, 
_— es 








Bs 1g ENCAUSTIC and 
SY x nine fr Churches, em y Halls, 


d Kitchen Ranges, may be had in great 
variety at their Ware! — , 9, Albion-piace, Biackfriars-bridge, 
London, and at their Manufactory, Stoke-upon-T rent, Staffordshire. 


AW’S ENCAUSTIC TILES. — Prices and 
Samples (Plain or Glazed) of this beautifal and Gureble 
production of medieval art, and Patterns appropriate for the 
floors or walls of public and private edifices, in every be of design 
forwarded on application to MAW and CO. at their Works. 
Worcester. N.B. — P! f to be paved covered with 


5 ane of spaces 
arrangements of Tile Patterns, without charge. 














RICKS! BRICKS!! BRICKS!!!— 
To save and letter writing to the numerous cnaet. 
ries, L. DAVIS es this medium to uaint his friends that 


‘a Common Stocks and Place are all sold: he has only on hand 
eat one million Washed, and some Paviors. — 

L. DAVIS is preparing for a large make this year, and is ready 
to treat with parties for any quantity in reason at a price to be 
— and thus prevent disappointment and uncertainty. — 
Plumstead-park Brick-fields. near the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 








“TO SEWER CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
1 CROFTS having made arrangements with the 
Le Manufacturers, is enabled to supply the best BLUE 
VITRIFIED end FIRE BRICKS at the LOWEST PRICES. 
Best Wal 


End Coals ......eee0es 2is. Od. per ton. 
Best Birch Ooppice..........-.+++. 178. - 
Hawley Wharf, ua 1, College-street West, Camden-town 





pan TILES, 48s. per 1000; PLAIN ditto, 32s. 6d. 
per 100; FIRE BRICKS, 65s. per_1000.—WARP and CO. 
Honduras Wharf, Bankside. are now offering their Fire Goods 
(being about to make a considerable alteration in their Premises 
at very reduced prices. Dutch Clinkers, Windsor Loam, Tiles, snd 
Bricks; Fire-clay, superior, 12 inches and 9 inches ; Pavin Tiles, 
of a rich colour, at a very low price. Gas Bricks and shaped Tiles. 


A STIN’S REGISTERED BRICKS for 
BRITISH BOND.—TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
BUILDERS, BRICKMAKERS, and OTHERS.—W. AUSTIN 

solicits ronage for his improved-shaped Bricks, 
aE ee aloulated for walls of varied heights and thicknesses, 
and will be found to have the advantages of inc’ strength b 





A THINSON'S CAME saphena ree tr quick 
esteemed in London, for p! ng p - 
settii that —So lust by 
setting cement hat TeTTE sad SONG. Millbank street, Weet- 
minster, and Seel-street, Liv: 


K BENE'S and PARIAN CEMENTS and 
FRENCH aera of iateyeial a ieee 
’ can ni u 
hard stuccoes dry quickly, *OKIN BAZLEY WHITE and SONS, 
Millbank-street, Westminster. 


PORTLAND CEMENT is the cheapest, because 
= best p ssmpaen for eS uses, iM “ seaeoe, it one 
no colouring, does not ¥ and is n y 

mortar for Uxiek work. fo ear be mixed with three to four parts of 
sand ; and, for concrete, it will carry ten to twelve times its volume 
of sand and gravel.—Manufactured by JOHN BAZLEY WHITE 
= a 8, 17, Millbank-street, Westminster, and Seel-street, 

iverpoo! 


ORTLAND CEMENT.—JAMES WESTON, 

having commenced manufacturing the above Cement, begs 

to inform the trade in general that he can supply them with any 

quantity they may poquiey, either at his Works, Mill-wall, Poplar ; 

St. Andrew's Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; or Middle Scotland- 

yard, Westminster, Manufacturer of Roman, Lias, and Mastic 
Cements, French and English Plaster, &c. 











BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY 


NDELL and SAUND 
QUARRYMEN and STONEMERCHAN Ts, 


R4 


ERs 


PADDINEToy, 
BRISTOL, 


LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER, 


also 
ed on application 








ORTLAND CEMENT.—The difficulty of 


procuring this valuable Cement of uniform colour and 
strength has hitherto prevented its more general use. Contractors 
and Builders will find that these two important qualities may be 
depended on with the greatest certainty in that manu red by 
C. J. HILTON, at his Roman and Portland Cement and Plaster 
of Paris Works, Faversham, Kent, at which place, as also at his 
Wharfs in London. 6, Upper Thames-street, City, and Great 
Scotland-yard, Westminster, orders can now be received to any 
extent. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, in Casks of Four 
Imperial Bushels. QUANTITY, NOT WEIGHT, BEING 
THE STANDARD CHAS. FRANCIS and SONS, Cement 
Works, Nine Elme, London. 








6, South Wharf, Paddington. 
P ORTLAND CEMENT.—CHARLES 
RICHARDSON has the greatest confidence in introducing 
to the trade the above superior CEMENT, being of uniform colour 





BATH. 
(DEPOTS.) 
Great Western Railway Station.... 
Great Western Railway Station.... 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... 
List of prices at the quarries and 
to any part of the kingdom, fu 
N ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PArx 
BASIN.— MARTIN and WOOD solicit the Attention 
aliens, Masons, —, to their stock of Portland, 
Plaster, Bricks. Tiles, Laths, Fi Fire-stone 
the lowest possible prices for Cash. Head anew geld a 
Steps, Landings, &c. cut to 
erica Goan ect Svea 
ortar, » Fi 
ttention paid to country aien where a Fromy 
ORSHAM-DOWN, and other BATH ail 
PAINSWICK STONE.—MARTIN and WOupD beg to j 
form their Friends and the Building Trade generally. that af 
Orders and Inquiries for the a’ will M 


/ be prom; at. 
tended to by being addressed to MARKET- 
PARK-BASIN.~ WHARF, KEGES 


ATH WEATHER-STONE.—For Combe 
Down and Box Hill Ground Stone of the best quality 

~ Seth NB. (e-- Thipped and dat it ct 

nanan ana ‘ech sengumable tonne. m Mo say pat 


BATH STONE DEPOT, Great Western Railway 
Paddington.—EDWARD FLUESTER respectfully informs 
Builders, Masons, and Others that he continues to supply the 
Box-hill Ground Stone, Corshamdown, Coombedown, and Py. 
leighdown Stone, of the best quality, and at the lowest price, 
Painswick and Forest of 


ick Dean Stone in blocks, 
ome ot any thicknessa—N.B. Stone and other Dees oy mmm pa 




















reased h 
their dovetail keying into each other (called British Bond), affo: 


iti ities for drainage of damps from walls, | 
ing facilities of leaving cavi D Pees - ee | 


e of 


ically, and allowing a 
vertically, om ngs, churches, conservatories, 


for heati blic 
pm pictu: vies, &c. &c. without risk of fire — 
tuses sent on application to Mr. W. AUSTIN, Architect, Farnham, 
Surrey. censes granted to Brickmakers. Specimens of, Bricks 
may be seen at Hart's Brick Machine Manufactory, Atlas Works, 
Borough-road, Southwark. 


W W. RAWLINS’S Lime Wharf, King’s-road, 
e Camden-town.—The one wheatew - kinds of Build- 
ing Materials, and the nearest to the north of | 
Pipes. of a superior quality, at greatly reduced prices. Wharfage, 
landing, and carting, on reasonable terns. Kent and Cowley 
stocks, grizzles, and place bricks. 


ARROW LIME.—This celebrated hydraulic 
Lime, from the Blue Lias Stone, can now be forwarded by 
railway fresh from the kilns to any part ofthe kingdom. It is 
becoming much more generally u for Concrete, and can be 
supplied ready ground for that purpose. Pri 
on application to JOHN ELLIS and SONS. Leicester 








London. Drain | 


. Price, &c. may be obtained | 


used a corresponding 
| Mr. GEORGE SHARPE, Union Wharf. 


— quality (a desideratum never before attained in Portland 


P extr y q 
resists the action of frost and heat, and is more durable than an 
other Cement ; does not vegetate, turn green, or crack, combin 
with which its eminent hydraulic properties stamp it at once asthe 
first cement of the day for work where all the above qualities are 
requisite. It is manufactured on the only principle Portland 


| Cement can be, and contrary to the statements put forth by those 
| who have 
| GREAVES, Esq. at 
/ all ports of the kingdom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to the 
| trade. 


Manufactured by R. 


hitherto had the monopoly. 
his Works§Jaear the River Avon, and sent to 


ATENT PORTLAND and ROMAN 
CEMENTS. — WINKFIELD, BELL, and CO. of East 
Greenwich, Kent, having now completed some heavy contracts, are 
prepared to execute orders to any extent for either of the above 
Cements, which they are quite pre to prove exceed any others 
in their cementitious qualities at present manufacturing. Many 
highly respectable references can iven where their Cements 
| have been successfully used. Orders addressed to their Works will 
be punctually attended to, and terms sent. Where pain are 
price will be made.—Agent at thampton, 








REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME.—The superior 
manner in which the above is ground renders it cheaper for 
conerete or stucco than any other lime or cement. The shell lime 
for mortar is burnt on an improved principle, leaving scarcely any 
eore. The satisfaction constantly expressed by Engineers, Archi- 
tecta, and Contractors, of the above, is its best recommendation. 
Gibbs, Canning, and Co.’s Blue Vitrified Bricks, Pipes, J unc- 
tions, Bends, and Fire Goods. 
ROMAN, PORTLAND, PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS 
CEMENTS of the best quality. 
SECONDS, PAVIORS’, STOCKS. and other Bricks. 
CHARLES KICHAKDSON, 6, South Wharf, Paddington. 


G REY-STONE LIME.—HALL, BROTHERS, 
J Merstham Lime Works, near Reigate, bez to offer to Builders 
and others a list of their prices for Cash on delivery. 





rey-Stone Lime ...... od. per Yard, or 22 Bushels. 
Ditto, for Manure...... 4a.0d. = ditto ditto 
Ditto, BD cosceceses 8.64. ditto ditto 
GED nb.cncncesess 3s, Od. ditto dit 


Black ditto to 
In not less than Six Yard quantities, and pt on the Railway for 
all stations on the London and Brighton and South-Eastern 
Railways, or lines connected with them. A fresh supply, hot from 
the kilns daily, at the Bricklayers’ Arms and Croydon Stations, 
and delivered to all parts. 

Prices for Cash on delivery :—7«. per yard at the stations or 
works ; &s. per yard delivered within five miles; in not less than 
2-yard quantities. Booking, 2s. per yard; 1s. per yard off, if paid 
monthly. Collecting charged for. The quality is warranted to be 
the best.—Address, Merstham, near Reigate, Croydon; er Youl’'s- 
place, Old Kent-road. 


HOMAS FREEN and CO. LIME BURNERS, 
Ye yg ey mage oy > Grey and Chalk Lime supplied 

by the freight, direct from the kilns, or fresh from their wharfs, 
viz. Canal-road, Kingsland-road ; Queen’s Wharf. Great Cambridge- 
arf, New Wharf-road, Battle- 


foie ON tat, huss Ghmeey be P 
ridge. N.B. © ir. W 
= e RY 2 es, Chimney-pots, Plaster, Hair, Welch 








T HOMAS FREEN and CO.. REGENT’S 
CANAL, KINGSLAND-ROAD, beg to inform their friends 
and the public that, since the late fire on their premises, they have 
entirely REBUILT THEIR MANUFACTORY, and are now 
preps to supply ROMAN CEMENT and PLASTER OF 
ARIS in any quantities, direct from their mills. T. F. and Co. 
further to state, that having made improvements in their 
machinery, these articles, they trust. be found fally to support 
the high character they have always hitherto borne in the trade. 


ROMAN and OTHER CEMENTS, 
P 





Manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, successor to th 
Patentees, PARKER and WYATT, who, in 179, iret introduced 
C ta, Engl ; also Tarras and Portland 


ish and French Plaster, Terra Cotta Chimney Pots, 


Trusses, 
Manufactory, Mill Wall, Poplar ; Depdts, reial- 
Lambeth, and Rabel — 


ERMANENT STUCCO WASH, 
P WITHOUT SIZE OR OTHER CORRUPTIBLE 


As used at St. George's Hospital, Hyde Park © 
1 Renate a one ates recat 
to the notice of the Trade and the Public generally hen he 





| 
PAINTED 
| 


ARIAN CEMENT for internal use, to be 
IN A FEW HOURS, AND PAPERED 
WITHIN A COUPLE OF DAYS.—CHARLES FRANCIS and 


| SONS, Patentees, Nine Elms, London. 


AY 


vr 7 ad 

EDINA (ROMAN) CEMENT.—The 

material of which ghis cement is made is obtained in the 
Isle of Wight. It hasall the properties of the Sheppy Stone. but is 
much better ada) to engineering works, from the rapidity with 
which it sets and hardens under water. It has been long used at 
the great Breakwater at Cherbourg ; in a similar work at Alderney ; 
and at Dover new per, to unite the masonry. The foundation of 
the centre pier of the Tubular Bridge at Menai Straits is laid in 
Medina Cement. A new groyne at Sandown Bay, Isle of Wight. 
has been constructed of no other material but this cement and sea 
shingle. The work extends 200 feet into the sea, and is exposed 
to the most violent gales of the Channel. in a position where every 
former construction ha repeatedly washed away. The in- 
convenience of the varied qualities of Roman Cement are super- 
seded by the use of this areret manufacture. 

CHAS. FRANCIS and SONS, Nine Elms, London; or West 
Medina Mill, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
Agent for Southampton, R. L. FLUDER, American Wharf. 


G EORGE and THOMAS EARLE, 
I CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, HULL. 
Light and Dark equal to any made. 
Also, Manufacturers of PLASTER, MASTIC, &c. 
Importers of MARBLE and POZZOLANA. 
Dealers in Slates, Slabs. Hair, Whiting. &. 


\ ILLIAM THOMAS, HULL, Manufacturer 
* of Roman and Portland Cements, Plaster, Mastic, and 
Paints, begs to return his thanks to his numerous friends for their 
favours during the last forty years, and to assure them that he con- 
tinnes to use “only the best materials” in his various manu- 
factures, He holds many testimonials of the highest respectability 
as to'the quality of his Roman Cement, which has been used in the 
oa tunnels and public works in the kingdom, & and been 
‘ound to give entire satisfaction. A Cargo of Porzleano, direct from 
Civita Vecchia, of first-rate quality, on sale on moderate terms.— 
hein 7 lig River Hull;” Town Office, 203, High-street, Hull. 
March 17, 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
RENTMORE, Plasterer, Little Lant-street, 
¢ Borough, having had many years’ experience i 
PATENT PORTLAND CEMENT for the firm o News. Avpdin 
and Co, the original patentees, begs to state that he will engage to 
execute Plastering, in every style and design. in the above material, 
one uniiore: coloerin iisnatural sabe othe tec ot ee 

our in its natural without the aid of 
as generally adopted by the trade. : ee 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
A LL descriptions of TERRA COTT A, 
CEMENT, and PLASTER CASTINGS. executed in a 
first-rate , on T ble terms, by J. HERBERT and 
SON, Modellers, &c, 48, Parker-street, Drury-lane. A splendid 
assortment of Corinthian, Ionic. and other Capitals; Centre 
&c. ; Elizabethan and other Chimney 


L'GHTERAGE. — To Saw-Mill Proprietors, 
i4 Timber. Slate, and Stone Merchants, or othe: requiring 
Laghtorage.—The Advertiser having a large number of Beages, is 
willing to undertake LIGHTERAGE at prices that defy compe- 
tition. -CHARLES STRUTTON, 34, Commercial-road. Lambeth. 








Flowers, Balusters, Trusses, 








advantage over the common Lime Wash or W: ~ r 
STUOOO or BRICK WORK. It is © Stone Cone eco poo 
tinted to any other-;-DOES NOT WASH OFF—is pe 
twenty-four hours, and, being a non-absorbe: 
way Stations, Union Workhouses, 


One ewt. will cover 250 square yard: ii 
: and MAY BE EXPORTED WiTH Phi 
JOHNS and CO.’8 STUCCO CEMENT.—This 

reduction in price, and its suitableness for fhe wots anh 
aon a. ren Chet materiols of ite kind ; it 
nerer bier Srekn’ avatar nines Soden A Te 


and may b witha and _ r. a sone; 
The merits of the PAINT are well knows for its application to 


work ofall kinds, and external work generally. 





Co. at th 
A liberal allow. 


testimonials, and every informati einen, | a 
application to the Bole’ PHILIP HARE soa Gee: 


ance to wholesale 


W 3, ech yard, Sper T 





SPHALTE for RAILWAY ARCHES, Bri ges 
P , Brid 
A Platforms, and every description of Basement Flooring. 408. 
perton. Tools and pertenees workmen sent to any AS 
ial agreement.—GERVASE FOOTTIT halke Ww 
herhithe. Established 1834. Importer of Trinthed Asphalte. 


TERRA COTTA and SCAGLIOLA 


manu red by J. M. BLAS 
of Dogs, and sold at No. 1 Whart Pracd ren Redd a ine 





jour, may be had at 


d my. be cream colou sof every 
shade. It can be more undercut and delicately wrought than either 
and fired in this matoret (with vo yee at sae chanes st 
copying) fresh from the hands of the artist, _ 











AEN and AUBIGNY STONE-~ 

F. FOUCARD, Stone Merchant and Quarry Proprietor, 
at 39, Stoney 

r any quantities. Cargoes shipped tp 

order from Caen to any port. 


STIRLING'S BELVEDERE SLATE WORKS, 


vedere-road, Lambeth. 
best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both 


ica.ion (post-paid) bei: , and 
i prices ee those advertised for inferior 


HE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS. 

Patronized by Royalty, the Heads of the Robi, ReGep. 
Architects of Eminence, pie Wa Ay and the 
Public ort aa ee ENAMELLED SLATE (notwith. 
standing ¢ imitations and infringements of his patent that 
are attempted) continues to grow in favour with the public, bein 
handsomer, more durable, and very much cheaper than marble — 
Price lists and a sheet of drawings, sent to ty Flak toy ra 
gratis. Cisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves, Wine Cellar 
Fittings, Slabs, and every ety of plain Slate-Work, at price 
that defy competition. —49 and 50, Upper ‘ 


ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia 
; pay nen | noes rye to Dat Side aoe movies 
very e dim ons and of su or . ey have 
asep at the British Museum, National Ment Yoethiees Hospital, 
various lunatic asylums, the Ordnance Works, Model Prison, Pen- 
werd Hertfordshire, —- "Race Hand at Brighton, Por 
rt re, Breweries, the . Po 
pat oy Barracks, and are kept in stock in large quantities 
Freeman’s Wharf, Millbank-street ; 
Tooley-street and Messrs. BRABYS, Belvedere-road, where 


FAemorials, 


fonts, Screens, ete. 


AT A VERY EOONOMICAL RATE. 
SAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
Ww 




















TAMIL ICO reine Pimlico. WORKS, Belgrave 
harf, Lower ve-place. ‘ 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES manufactured by improrel 
machinery. The pablic are invited to view the stock, unequalled 
t oe. 

or quay “GOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 

FORTY SHILLINGS. 

A liberal discount to the Trade. 
MARBLE WORK in all its branches, at a remarkably ches 

rate, for HALLS, DAIRIES, LARDERS. he. Be. 

Blue” Omnibuses pass the Works every tea 


N.B. The “ Royal Blue” Omnibuses 
minutes from the k. 


TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
()BSERVE !!! the Cheapest Depdt in England be 
or Marble. 
r 











MARBLE CHIMNEY-PL perior quality 
workmanship is the Westminster M Company's P ‘ 
Works, Herter, Holyvelbaec, Miltenyi tron 

superior 0 . 
ner chinastey-pletes, tombs, monuments, tablets, &c. is earnest!) 
solicited. — 

EINED MARBLE.—TO MASONS, 


4 
BUILDERS, &c—NOW ON SALE, at the Martie iNT 





Wood Sawing Mills, Commercial-road, Pimlico, the A 
STOCK in Landen of VEINED MARBLE, in SLABS, at 
oO" OW prices for -— 
sn so finch, 1s 3d. per foot super: Linch, 18 6d, 
Slabs carefully pecked and forws: ed fo aay part of ita. Dot, 
aAwing, super., ca ; 
Black. ack and Goid, Stata ail other Marbles in gener! 
use, i a! ock, equ ow. edi 
PORTLAND STONE. from the best _ Hare Hill Wines 
worth. York, and other stone se. either in 


in general w her 
LAN DINGS, or SLABS. SINKS, GRANITE OUBB, &. 
7 JOH ES, Agent. 


N HOLM 

MABBLE.— Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, Propni. 

tor of Marble Quarries at Carrara, Italy, to he bat 

the Gentlemen connected with the Marble Trade, that Ps i) 

established in London the most extensive Depdt oe ak a 
irienggiia atta tcathcema Gunna 

ah e juce 
CA RIA RAWith F. Thames-bank, Pimlico, asthe foot 
Meee THOS THOMPSON, Ageut, 





in 
ani 
of 





WHITE AND BROWN 
ORNAMENTAL LAVA 
PATENT METALLIC LAVA, 

mae ee NEMA em as 
VESTIBULES. CONSERY, STUNTED. he. be; fr foot Pu 
eA LAY WOM IMME ION Lina aus 





Particular ned at the r 
Beales ait aaeet Cite ood es the Ofer of , 
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